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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 


From all parts of Kentucky there has 
come a mighty protest against the bill 
introduced in the present session of the 
Legislature to repeal the County Adminis- 
tration Law, and throw the office of the 
county superintendent of schools and the 
school system of the county, into the 
political turmoil from which it was rescued 
a few years ago. Not one man or woman 
in Kentucky who understands educational 
administration is favorable to this bill. 
From rural and urban districts and from 
public and private schools have come 
strong appeals to save the one good piece 
of educational legislation that we have. 
One of the many earnest and convincing 
letters that have been written was passed 
by T. E. Cochran, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Kentucky... It is printed 
below as an illustration of hundreds of 
letters that have been written in behalf of 
this measure: 


TO THE TEACHERS OF 
KENTUCKY 


You are lieutenants and captains of a 
mighty army—an army that is training for 
the social, political, economic and indus- 
trial conquest of a rapidly changing world. 
If the army of American youth is to realize 
its goal the individuals in the army must 
have strength and courage to face the great 
problems that will confront them. They 
must be able to bring to bear upon .them 
judgment tempered with learning, with 
sympathy and with reason. 


To this end we urge upon you, as officers 
of this army, the necessity of giving your- 
selves the best training possible in order 
that your leadership may be intelligent and 
wise at all times. The world has a place 


for the mentally alert, ambitious, energetic, 
loyal men and women who have an educa- 
tional background that enable them to ap- 
preciate the problems of their fellow men, 
that makes them co-operative in spirit, and 
that gives them a sense of clean sportsman- 


ship and fair play. Does the educational 
program of your school provide facilities 
and training that will help each child to 
realize the most—the best there is in him? 


You have chosen as leaders in Kentucky’s 
educational program—a program that 
attempts to provide for every pupil in the 
Commonwealth that education that will 
enable him to find his niche in the world 
of work. The citizens of Kentucky have 
invested heavily in equipment and salaries 
in order that the boys and girls who are 
investing their time and their effort will be 
able to render to the world their greatest 
service. Kentucky depends upon you to 
measure up to the responsibility that is 
yours. 


ENCOURAGE SPIRITUAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 


That teacher is greatest who creates 
within the school an atmosphere of free- 
dom, growth and responsibility. That 
principal is greatest who gives teachers the 
maximum freedom and who secures the 
largest growth and self-imposed responsi- 
bility. That superintendent is greatest 
who is most able to develop principals and 
teachers and to keep them free in their 
work with the children. That system of 
city or state supervision is best which 
fosters the finest adaptation of the schools 
in each local community to the highest 
needs and ideals of that community. 
There is still much in our educational 
practice that belorgs to the middle ages, 
but steady and substantial progress is being 
made in the direction of wiser and more 
wholesome methods of handling people. 
This is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the attitude toward the punishment of 
children. The old supervision through its 
system of punishments sought to enslave 
the spirits of children. The new super- 
vision seeks to free them spiritually and 
intellectually — President National Educa- 
tion Association School Life. 
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TEACHERS AS PUPILS SEE THEM 
Mr. Witt1aAM M. ROBINSON, 
In an Earlier Issue of School Life says that 


“The influence of teachers is best judged 
by pupils themselves. High school juniors 
were asked by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and secondary Schools to 
give three reasons for liking and three 
reasons for disliking school. Approxi- 
mately five per cent of the 14,585 reasons 
given for liking school referred to the 
teacher. Thirteen per cent of the 4,685 
who dislike school named the teacher. On 
the other hand, more than the two com- 
bined voted ‘the teachers’ among the 
admired characteristics of their school. 


“More significant, however, were the 
qualities considered the ‘elements of 
strength’ possessed by the best teachers. 
Of the 13,825 replies made, ‘capability’ 
or ‘knowledge of one’s subject,’ with 
eighteen per cent of all the replies, led the 
list; ‘character (force, disposition, sympa- 
thy)’ received thirteen per cent of the 
total replies; ‘fairness’ twelve per cent; 
‘good nature, humor, kindness,’ ten per 
cent. 


“The most commonly mentioned trait of 
the weakest teachers was ‘failure to explain 
and make clear,’ which included eighteen 
per cent of the replies. Next in order of 
frequency were ‘lack of discipline,’ with 
twelve per cent; ‘favoritism,’ with ten per 
cent; ‘uninteresting and uninterested,’ 
‘unfairness, and ‘quick temper,’ each 
with eight per cent. 


“Teachers and those preparing to teach 
will do well to meditate on this report. 
School boards and superintendents in 
selecting new teachers may wisely consider 
more carefully the pupils’ reactions to 
teachers.”’ 


A PARIS ACHIEVEMENT 


In a recent letter from Superintendent 
Lee Kirkpatrick to the editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL the follow- 
ing statement is made: 


“With this semester we will close all of 
the extension work that we can do in Paris. 
Every teacher that we have now has had all 
of the extension work for which credit can 
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be given toward a degree at the University. 
Ten years ago we had in Paris a faculty of 
grade teachers without any college 
graduates. I do not recall one single 
teacher that had a college hour of credit, 
and now all of our teachers in the grades 
either have Bachelor of Arts degrees or are 
registered in the University of Kentucky as 
seniors and have finished all of the exten- 
sion work that they can take. They must 
now complete their degrees in the summer 
session or on leaves of absence. 


“T am ambitious to have the first city 
school in Kentucky with a standard Uni- 
versity graduate teaching in every room 
regardless of grade, and we are now nearing 
that goal.” 


Paris has done what every city school 
system in Kentucky soon will do. The 
children of Kentucky are entitled to a 
trained leadership and our superintendents 
of schools are planning their programs to 
provide teachers with training, vision and 
devotion. Paris is to be congratulated on 
this splendid achievement. We covet this 
same kind of progress for every school 
system in our State. 
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Dr. Glenn Frank, President University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wis. Convention speaker for Wednesday evening, April 18th, 


Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Supt. Moraine Park School 
Dayton, Ohio, K, E. A, Convention speaker. 


NOTED SPEAKERS FOR THE K. E. A. CONVENTION 


The program committee of the K. E. A. 
has been successful in securing some of the 
most outstanding speakers for the forth- 
coming convention of the Association. 
Wednesday evening of April 18th, the 
chief speaker will be Dr. Glenn Frank, 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
and for years recognized as one of the most 
noted public speakers in the nation. Many 
efforts have been made in the past to secure 
Dr. Frank for our convention, but the 
demand on his time is so great that he is 
able to fill only a limited number of ap- 
pointments. The K. E. A. is, therefore, 
to be congratulated on having secured him 
for its initial session. Every educator of 
the State, who can possibly do so, should 
hear Dr. Frank on this occasion. 

On Thursday evening of April 19th, 
Dr. George Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, will 
address the general session. Dr. Strayer 
has appeared on our program once or twice 
before this time. He is a very popular 
speaker and will undoubtedly please 
immensely those who come to Louisville for 
the convention. He will also address the 
Department of Superintendence, composed 
of the county and city superintendents on 
Thursday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 


Another “headliner’’ the committee 
wishes to announce is Dr. R. J. Condin, 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati Pub ic 
schools, who will speak to the Association 
on Friday evening, April 20th, using as his 
theme, ‘‘What most educates.’”’ It will be 
recalled that Dr. Condin served as Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. last year. The meeting at 
Dallas, Texas, for which he was largely 
responsible has been pronounced one of the 
most successful in the history of the N. E. 
A. Dr. Condin is recognized as one of the 
most efficient city school superintendents 
in the nation. 

For the program of the Department of 
Secondary Education, Dr. James M. Glass, 
Professor Secondary Education, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., has been 
secured. Dr. Glass comes to the Associa- 
tion well recommended and will, no doubt, 
have an interesting message for this depart- 
ment. He will also address the general 
association on Thursday or Friday morning. 

Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., will also be 
scheduled for the general program, and will 
address the Kindergarten Department and 
elementary organizations on Friday after- 
noon of April 20th. Miss Gage is Director 
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Dr. J. M. Glass, Prof. Secondary Education Rollins College 
Winter Park, Fla, K, E,. A, Convention speaker, 

of Elementary Education at Peabody 

College, and has appeared on _ several 

national programs. 

Among other well known educators who 
will most probably be scheduled for ad- 
dresses during the convention are Miss 
Cornelia Adair, President of the National 
Education Association, Dr. George A. 
Works, Dean of Library School, University 
of Chicago, Dr. Frank Slutz, Superin- 
tendent Moraine Park School, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Miss Florence Hale, Rural 
School Supervisor, Augusta, Maine. 


REDUCED RATES FOR THE 
CONVENTION 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip based on the iden- 
tification certificate plan from all stations 
in Kentucky and from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Jellico, Tenn. Selling dates for convention 
tickets will be in effect April 17th to 
midnight of Thursday, April 19th, with 
final limit returning midnight Sunday, 
April 22nd. 

Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
identification certificate, furnished by the 





R. J. Condin, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools Cincinnati, Ohio 
who willaddress the K.E.A, Convention, Friday eve. April 20th,» 
Secretary of the Association, when purchas- 
ing round trip ticket from the local station. 
These will be furnished to all members who 
have not already received them, if request 
for them is made of the Secretary. Without 
the certificate ticket agent cannot sell the 
reduced fare ticket since the certificate will 
be his authority for giving reduction in 
fare. It must be remembered that all 
members who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket will have no redress for rebate in 
fare. 

County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
K. E. A. CONVENTION 


The Seelbach Hotel, located at Fourth 
and Walnut Streets, has been designated as 
official headquarters for the convention. 

The following hotels, however, have the 
endorsement of the K. E. A. officials: The 
Brown, Kentucky, Henry Watterson, Tyler, 
Kenton, Plaza, KosairTempleand Elks Club. 

The largest and most important hotels, 
centrally located, are hereby recommended 
for the convention delegates. Satisfactory 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928 


Courses in Physical Education 


Diploma Given for Summer Work 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


421 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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accommodations at moderate prices may 
be obtained in several smaller hotels of the 
city. 


Since ample hotel accommodations in 
Louisville have been offered to K. E. A. 
delegates, the official rooming bureau, 
formerly maintained by reason of inade- 
quate hotel accommodations, has been 
discontinued. Those who plan to attend 
the convention should make hotel reserva- 
tions at once. Rates for accommodations 
will be given promptly by the management 
of any of the hotels named. 


VISIT COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 


The commercial exhibit, which proved 
so successful last year, will again be a 
special feature of the convention. The 
exhibit for this year will be larger and more 
attractive that it was last year. Only a 
few booths remain unsold at present, and 
it is certain that the entire space will be 
placed with exhibitors in the next few days. 


No feature of the annual convention 
offers more of interest and value than the 
exhibit. Time devoted to a study of this 
display will prove highly profitable. Here 
the superintendent, principal and class- 
room teacher may discuss his needs with 
experts representing some of the best 
school supply firms and publishers in the 
country. No part of the exhibit should be 
overlooked. Superintendents and _ princi- 
pals should urge all teachers under their 
supervision, who expect to attend the con- 
vention, to visit the exhibit hall and spend 
as much time as possible in viewing the 
exhibit and in gaining valuable information 
for their work. 





ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 


Gratifying indeed are the prospects for 
the coming of the All-State Orchestra. The 
organization which made its appearance 
for the first time last year under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. W. Fay, had become a very 
outstanding feature at the close of the con- 
vention. Mr. Franz J. Strahm, of Bowling 
Green, who has charge of the organization 
this year reports a very great assistance 
from various parts of the State. Already 
over one hundred and fifty members of 
various schools and colleges will participate 
in the program. Those who anticipate 
entering, should kindly use the inclosed 
application formula and send to Mr. Franz 
J. Strahm, Director of Music, Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Application for. membership in the All- 
Kentucky Orchestra—I hereby make appli- 
cation for membership in the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra for the following players: 


Name Instrument 











It is reasonably sure that these players 
will be in Louisville Saturday, April 21st, 
for the concert. Expenses for the trip will 
be provided locally. Please send music 
to the following address: 

Principal 


Te Orchestra Leader 








Address 





Fill out legibly and mail to, 

Professor Franz J. Strahm, Director All- 
Kentucky Orchestra, Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 

We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, having 

excellent writing service. Note sheets are 6x7 inches, 

with name and address printed in center at top; name 

and address printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 

—blue or black, 


This low price makes it necessary that all remittances ac= 
company order, Please write name and address plainly, 


The Standard Printing Co. 
Incorporated 
220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 























A TEACHER RETIREMENT LAW 
FOR KENTUCKY 


In this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will be found the complete text 
of the teacher’s retirement bill as introduced 
to the Legislature of Kentucky. This bill 
was worked out by a committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association. It is 
based on the latest thought in the field of 
teacher retirement. 


A few states have worked out and put 
into operation satisfactory systems for 
retiring their teachers. If the Legislature 
passes this bill Kentucky will join the 
ranks of more progressive states in the care 
of her teachers. 


Every teacher in Kentucky should be 
interested in this measure. There is no 
group of men and women who give a larger 
service and receive a smaller financial 
return for teachers. They are required to 
spend freely of their own money in pro- 
curing the professional training required 
by the State. Their incomes are too meager 
to permit them to save enough money to 
live comfortably after their days of earning 
haveended. Itisasensible law and should 
receive the support of the Legislature. 


This is not a pensioning act and must not 
be thought of as such. The teachers of 
Kentucky are sharing in building up a 
reserve that will guarantee a modest 
income in their older years. There are 


many. teachers and many school boards in 
Kentucky who will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to build up such a reserve fund. 


James Boring’s Cruises 
NORTH CAPE © 


Unusual Route to Europe 


JUNE 21 
By specially chartered White Star Liner 
rg S. CALGARIC 
Leaves Montreal for Iceland, Norway’s 
Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, Scandi- 
navia’s capitals. Stop-over privileges. 
Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean 
Cruise, February, 1929 
Inquire your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 






















SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Louisville, April 18, 1928 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 
Time—Wednesday, 10:00 A. M. 
President’s Address—J. B. Holloway. 


Committee Report: “Duties of High 
School Principals in Kentucky.” 


Gladstone Koffman—Principal Frankfort 
High School. 


Discussion—C. I. Henry, Principal Madi- 
sonville High School—Leader. Appoint- 
ment of Committees. 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 


Committee Report: ‘An Adequate Grad- 
ing System for Kentucky High Schools.” 
J. S. Mitchell, University of Kentucky. 


Discussion—F. A. Scott, Principal Paris 
High School—Leader. 


Round Table: ‘High School Problems’”— 
M. E. Ligon, J. O. Lewis, G. W. Camp- 
bell, Glenn O. Swing.—Leaders. 


Business Session—Wednesday, 6:00 P. M. 


Annual Dinner—Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel. $1.50 per person. 


Address—‘‘The Place of the Junior High 
School in the Public School System’’— 
Dr. J. M. Glass, Winter Park, Fla. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL CouUNT—JANuARY 1—Eacnu YEAR 1918-1928 





































































































































































































1918 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Alabama 64 562 708 824) 1,016) 1,052) 1,142) 1,150 
Arizona 37 922} 1,107) 1,477; 1,669) 2,015) 2,095) 2,196 
Arkansas. 33 128 327 380 442 641 765 810 
California 432} 7,429) 9,592) 14,490) 15,213) 15,006) 17,924) 18,497 
Colorado. 140} 3,173) 3,820) 4,222) 4,284) 4,430) 4,450) 4,582 
Connecticut 102 665} 1,319) 1,527) 1,770} 1,798) 1,986) 1,997 
Delaware... 13 342 343 5il 752 838 802 756 
District of Columbia... 96 476 595 745} 1,949) 1,702) 1,449) 1,432 
Florida 33 169 320 440} 1,051) 1,410) 2,225) 2,819 
Georgia 74 193 231 362 459 545 671 645 
Idaho 48 438 497 564 621 973 950} 1,049 
Illinois. 783) 8,333) 7,475) 9,332) 8,961) 9,166) 9,303) 11,253 
Indiana 207; 2,517) 3,137) 3,393) 4,437) 8,553) 6,439) 5,315 
Iowa 185} 5,552} 5,944) 5,501) 3,536) 3,625) 3,313) 3,342 
Kansas 195} 1,047) 1,399) 1,646) 1,890) 2,478) 2,696) 2,789 
Kentucky 85 363 431 487 543} 1,138) 1,244) 1,321 
Louisiana 64 835 932 989) 1,026 926 906 770 
Maine 51; 1,504) 2,105) 2,087} 1,867) 2,059) 1,782) 1,643 
Maryland 94 447 529 858} 1,567} 1,714) 1,371 952 
Massachusetts 366} 2,049) 10,696) 10,540) 6,197) 5,855) 5,415) 5,646 
Michigan tas 251} 5,599) 7,466) 8,234) 8,977) 9,890) 10,311] 11,256 
Minnesota. 103} 1,759) 2,281) 2,802) 2,704) 3,267) 3,800) 5,773 
Mississippi 38 135 156 167 273 407 312 274 
Missouri 512} 3,029) 3,234; 3,403) 3,176] 3,213) 3,186) 2,975 
Montana 60 389 337 258 333 369 313 612 
Nebraska 114; 2,278) 2,651) 2,877] 2,721) 2,735) 2,602) 2,376 
Nevada 19 347 310 485 562 638 684 778 
New Hampshire 38 321 625 619 557 522 460 431 
New Jersey. 280} 2,944) 3,407} 3,715) 4,269} 5,150} 6,488) 7,173 
New Mexico. 33 340 384 293 319 313 286 354 
New York 1,230) 3,575) 10,031) 11,194) 9,973) 8,930} 9,278) 8,666 
North Carolina 62 286 323 337 430 531 634 716 
North Dakota 83 418 497 620 584 566 508 §17 
Ohio 584) 7,193} 8,383) 9,271) 9,881] 12,790) 14,587) 16,785 
Oklahoma 95 793} 1,252) 1,611) 1,477) 1,568) 1,565) 1,801 
Oregon... 154 605} 1,041) 1,589) 2,288) 2,962) 2,877) 2,316 
Pennsylvania 535} 4,213) 6,279) 7,259) 10,423) 14,033] 17,650) 18,459 
Rhode Island 47 99 215 254 322 351 474 319 
South Carolina.. 31 63 89 120 484 639 614 633 
South Dakota.. 51 663 785 874; 1,066) 1,206) 1,188) 1,198 
Tennessee. 60 608 615 746 869} 1,161) 1,126) 1,115 
Texas. 138 862} 1,089) 1,593) 2,049) 2,943) 3,726) 4,997 
Utah 66} 2,761) 2,879} 1,651) 1,678) 1,784) 2,093) 2,562 
Vermont 40 224 398 374 432 364 330 417 
Virginia. 88 942} 1,082) 1,286) 1,480) 1,557) 1,717; 1,794 
Washington... 144) 2,857) 3,413) 3,297) 3,334) 3,878) 5,465) 6,899 
West Virginia. 114 473 736} 1,129) 1,810) 2,840) 2,729) 2,603 
Wisconsin 277| 4,227) 3,316) 3,442) 3,428] 3,832) 3,826) 4,062 
Wyoming 22 814; 1,271) 1,363) 1,198) 1,126) 1,133) 1,206 
Alaska 89 92 112 105 107 163 161 
Canal Zone. 2 3 J 2 2 95 107 
Hawaii 664; 1,168) 1,461) 1,827) 1,927) 2,506) 2,593 
Porto Rico 87 27 54 67 62 64 79 
Philippine Islands .... 487 519 432 221 205 59 83 
Virgin Islands 1 10 108 123 137 108 105 
Foreign 205 123 140 156 164 171 168 203 

8,557| 87,414/118 ,032/133 ,565]138 ,856|158, 103}170,052/181 ,350 





The count was made January 1, 1928. The next official count will be made next January 1, 1929. Will 
it be 200,000? We can reach that goal by a little extra effort. Let every school, every city, every county 
and state see that it maintains its enrollment of last year. Let every school and college not already 100 
per cent show as large gains as possible. 
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HAT you can spend a glorious three 
months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South Africa at a cost not to ex- 


ceed $1,080. 


Included in this delightful trip is a full month’s 
sojourn in this wonderful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes environing the lives and 
histories of Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. 
Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Haggard, 
Olive Schreiner and other illustrious characters 
of whom you have so often read. 

You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannes- 
burg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and 
incomparable Victoria Falls; the unique, thrill- 
ing and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint 
Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysteri- 
ous Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to 
the days of Solomon and Sheba; etc. You will, 





yourself, stand on the spot where Rhodes spent 
many a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s 
coming greatness, and see with him, rising out 
of solitude and waste, mighty cities, happy rural 
homes, and teeming harvests—a dream already 
partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 

In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal 
cost, a rare and unique combined educational 
and recreational trip under ideal climatic condi- 
tions and of matchless interest and romance. 
Historical resume of South Africa available or 
send for free travel booklet, “The Sun Country” 
or 20 cents (to cover postage) for delightfully 
illustrated 332-page travel book “Travel in 
South Africa”—Write 


Union Gov’t of South Africa Travel Bureau 


Room 657, Dept. X, No. 11 Broadway 


New York City 
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VICTOR ORTHOPHONIC RECORDS 


are now available for every 
phase of educational work. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Cam 


den, New Jersey 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


KENTUCKY TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 


I have secured the services of Mr. W. C. 
Maxwell, Champaign, Illinois, to conduct 
our state typewriting contest in Louisville 
on April 19th. 


Mr. Maxwell is Illinois State Contest 
Chairman. I think his experience will 
enable him to conduct the contest with 
speed and fairness to all. Some think it 
best to have some one in charge who does 
not have any contestants. 


I have secured a standard Remington to 
award to the best high school Remington 
operator. 


The Underwood people offer to the best 
individual in the contest, provided he or 
she is an Underwood operator, a trip to 
California to enter the International Type- 
writing contest. 


The Royal Company will give a portable 
to each of the best Royal operators in the 
high school and business college divisions. 


Another company is not willing for its 
prize to be announced before the contest. 


Are arrangements going forward to suit 
you? Some of you are keeping very quite. 
You must be working hard. Please make 
your wants known. I want this contest to 
satisfy just as many people as possible. 


I want to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the typewriting companies to 
look after your machine after you get to 
Louisville. If you will write me imme- 
diately the make or makes of typewriters 
you are going to use I shall be glad to 
assist you in any way possible. 


Address all communications to R. L. 
MONTGOMERY, 


Tilghman High School, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SCHOOLS MUST SOLVE THE PROB- 


LEMS OF OUR NATION- 
AL LIFE 


Our educational system must be directed 
and operated in such a manner that our 
democracy may grow and approach per- 
fection. We must develop a trained 
electorate. This means universal educa- 
tion, protracted education, education for 
leading and following, education for self- 
discipline. We must also insure national 
well-being. Therefore earning and spend- 
ing, producing and saving, extension of 
present improvements and the develop- 
ment of new conservation of life and 
resource, and achievement of potentialities 
are paramount problems of the school. We 
must stimulate self-government. Here our 
school system is at once a cause and an 
effect, an instrument and an object moved. 
We must see that our towns, our cities, our 
localities, are not objects of derision, but 
examples of proper administration. Most 
clearly our argument points to the impor- 
tance of the institution for the training of 
teachers and the laboratory of research. 
Our schools must be in the best of hands.— 
William F. Russell. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
DOUBLED IN SIX YEARS 


Expenditures for public schools through- 
out the country have almost doubled since 
1920, as shown by statistics of State school 
systems, published as United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 39. Total 
expenditures during the school year 1925— 
1926 amounted to $2,026,308,190. This 
included cost of instruction, outlay for new 
buildings, sites, equipment and administra- 
tion. It represents an increase over 1924— 
1925 of $80,211,278. In 1913 the cost of 
public schools per capita of average daily 
attendance was $38.31; in 1918 it had 
increased to $49.12; in 1920 to $64.16; in 
1922 to $85.76; and in 1926 to $102.05.— 
Frank M. Phillips. 











SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemakers, etc.) Minstrel equip. 
Free lists. “How to Stage an Indoor gga Revised. 
Tells how to organize manage, and advertise. escribes 50 
sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 


BERT V. JENSEN 


AL 
225 W. Market St. Xenia, O 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 
A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


WILL OCCUPY BOOTH 14 EXHIBIT HALL 
DURING ENTIRE SESSION OF K. E. A. 

















BUILDING SCHOOLS IN CASEY 
COUNTY 


By W. M. WarKINns, 
County Superintendent 


During the 1926-27 term of school about 
seventy libraries were put into the schools 
of the county. Many teachers had suf- 
fered in early years from the lack of suitable 
and readable books and gave wholehearted 
approval to the plan of installing at least a 
$10.00 library. During the year 1927-28 
the few schools that did not install libraries 
last year put in a library costing from $10.00 
to $20.00 this year. Many of the schools 
that bought the $10.00 library last year 
bought additional library books or supple- 
mentary readers this year. Most teachers 
offered only one objection to the libraries 
and that was that the children were so 
eager to read the books that they were 
prone to neglect their textbooks. 


These books were paid for from funds 
raised locally. The total sum raised for 
library purposes in the county was 
approximately $2,500.00. While we were 
working on this project the county paper 
was sent into each home represented by 
children in the rural schools. An educa- 
tional column was devoted to the activities 
and problems of the schools. In this way 
the parents were kept in touch with the 
plans. Teachers were asked to keep an 
itemized statement of expenses pasted on 
the wall in order that the pupils and parents 
might know how the local funds were used. 


Our school buildings are rapidly being 
improved. Several dilapidated houses have 
been painted and some have been repaired. 


The aggregate attendance last year was 
over twelve thousand. This year the aggre- 


gate attendance was over fourteen thousand, 
a gain of almost seventeen per cent. This 
increase in attendance is due in part to the 
following: Better-trained teachers, who 
knew better how to make school more at- 
tractive to pupils through books, play and 
other activities. Weather conditions could 
have been a factor. The county paper 
going into each home helped, but there is 
no doubt that the libraries in the schools 
acted as a magnet and was a great tool in 
the hands of the live wide-awake teachers. 
There was a loss in attendance this year in 
twenty schools, but no great loss in any one. 
There was a gain in sixty-three schools. In 
one case the gain was 140%. 

The county board is encouraging better 
training for teachers, better equipment for 
the houses, and protection for the children 
against abuses. 


Casey is one of the poorer counties that 
carries a heavy inherited debt of eighteen 
thousand dollars and does not have enough 
income from local taxes to care decently for 
the schools of the county. During the past 
two years the sum of forty-five hundred 
dollars has been raised and spent locally for 
libraries, fountains, supplementary books 
and many other items. 

There is no doubt but that the readable 
libraries for rural schools are a great source 
of stimulation to the hungry, healthy minds © 
of rural children and none should be denied 
their use. 








OUR SLOGAN 


“TEACHERS THAT FIT” 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
711 Republic Building, | LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


Summer 1928 
All Expenses—SEA AND LAND—$300 up 
Official Agents 
All Steamship Lines 
Principal Tour Companies 








Write now for illustrated booklets 


MOLLOY TRAVEL SERVICE 
646 E. High St. Phone 3561 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

















A MOVEMENT TO VITALIZE 
COMMENCEMENTS 


By Joy ELMER MorcGan, 


Editor of The Journal of the National 
Education Association 


Could we give but one gift to every youth 
it would be the torch of inspiration—the 
ambition to dream and to do and to be 
according to his talents. This is the gift 
eternal. The worth of a school and the 
strength of a teacher are measured more by 
the passing on of this torch than by mastery 
of the petty accuracies and_ technics. 
Inspiration is the soul of great teaching. 
Real teachers are always alert to discover 
and quicken the interests of the child. The 
commencement season affords an unusual 
opportunity to bring inspiration to a point 
of high effectiveness. By careful planning 
it can have for the graduate and for the 
community the inspiring force of a great 
revival. To make commencements even 
more significant than they are a movement 
is under way to give sustained study to 
problems connected with their vitalization. 


First—let us build into our commence- 
ment scheme a sequence of central truths 
so that as the youth passes up the educa- 
tional ladder from elementary to junior 
- high to senior high to college and to profes- 
sional school, his ideals will be enriched 





Booklet of 200 All- 

Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Coll 





according to the best experience of the 
entire profession. 

Second—let us weave into the commence- 
ments of vocational and professional schools 
a fuller appreciation of the part which the 
various occupations play in our common 
life and of the obligation that workers in 
them have to improve their service to 
society. Every special service exists not 
for the specialist but for the common good 
of all. Let our commencements emphasize 
the obligation of teachers to address them- 
selves to developing better schools, doctors 
to better public health, lawyers to wiser 
laws and court procedures, ministers to a 
more realistic church, engineers to a fuller 
conquest of nature, architects to finer 
homes—each workman making his service 
as nearly perfect as possible. 


NEITHER DEMOCRATIC NOR 
SCIENTIFIC TO TREAT ALL 
CHILDREN ALIKE 


HENRY SUZZALLO 


The public schools are our Nation’s 
greatest guaranty of equal opportunity in 
adult life. To treat all children alike, once 
our dogma in school management, is to do 
the opposite of the right thing. Modern 
biology and psychology have shown us that 
young people are individuals, each one 
different from the other in degree and 
quality of power. There is no more un- 
democratic doctrine than to treat them all 
alike. Treat them all differently would be 
nearer right. But the difference of treat- 
ment should be based on a realistic and, if 
possible, scientific knowledge of what their 
mental differences are. There is nothing 
undemocratic about psychological or 
achievement tests, or subdivision of classes 
into sections differently speeded or special- 
ized. They are essential methods in 
giving each child’s personality a chance to 
get as near one hundred per cent develop- 
ment of that heredity which God and his 
ancestors gave him.—School Life. 


BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
50 Perfect Name Cards with 

Genuine Leather Case 50c 
Sterlite Sees 











MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
58 —_Beidge Se, New Cumbertaad, Ba. 
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University of Kentucky 


SUMMER SESSION, 1928 
First Term, June 11 to July 14 Second Term, July 16 to August 18 





FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


The Program for the Summer of 1928 


1. Courses for teachers in elementary and secondary schools, for supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, and college teachers. 

2. 121 undergraduate courses; 125 graduate courses; 83 instructors, offering courses in 
Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, Commerce, Engineering, and Law. 

3. A faculty of exceptional training. 

4. Excellent facilities for graduate students. Especially equipped for training of princi- 
pals and superintendents in graduate work. Courses leading to M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees. 

5. Come to the University of Kentucky and learn about Kentucky’s problems. “We 
serve Kentucky first.” 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
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TO THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Owing to the fact that there is an 
organized movement for the selection of 
county superintendents of education by 
direct vote of the people, I desire to 
register my opposition to this movement, 
and also to urge that you do all that is 
within your power to defeat it. In support 
of my opposition, your attention is called 
to the following considerations: 


1. The method of selecting county 
superintendents of education by popular 
vote was tried in this State for many years 
and throughout the period proved to be a 
deplorable failure. Why revert to a 
method which has been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting? 


2. There is not an educationist or 
educator of any note whatever in the entire 
country who advocates the selection of 
school superintendents by direct vote of 
the people. 


3. The political method of nomination 
and election often deters the best-prepared 
men from seeking the office of school 
superintendent. For the most part, those 
who are well qualified are not willing to go 
to the trouble and expense of securing a 
temporary and often poorly paid political 
position, and always with the risk of 
= and humiliation staring them in the 
ace. 


4. Experience has shown that under this 
method persons poorly trained, but com- 
manding family or political influences, and 
capable of amusing and entertaining, are 
often elected in preference to those well 
qualified. 


5. Granting that it would be possible 
under this method to secure properly 
trained men as county superintendents of 
schools, they would be greatly hampered 
in their work. On account of the shortness 
of their tenure and the uncertainty of 
re-election it would be practically impos+ 
sible for them to carry out any extensive 
plans or policies: and, furthermore, they 
would constantly be under the temptation 
to shape their activities so as to placate 
public opinion. 


6. The selection of county superin- 
tendents of education by county boards 


elected by the people has proved to be one 
of the very best methods of keeping the 
schools unsoiled by both personal and parti- 
san politics and devoted to the welfare of 
the youth. 


7. Our present method of selecting 
superintendents is approved by every 
expert educational leader, not only in 
Kentucky, but in all the other states as well. 


8. It is also in accord with the practices 
in those states whose public school 
systems rank among the highest. 


9. In every state where our present 
plan has been adopted greater educational 
progress has been the immediate result. 


10. ° Since the adoption of this plan in 
1922, Kentucky has made as much advance 
educationally as in the previous thirty-two- 
year period from 1890 to 1922, as is 
evidenced by recent statistical studies. 


11. Long ago the cities of this country 
adopted the method of choosing their 
school superintendents by school boards. 
The result has been that they have been 
able to attract the very best men as their 
educational leaders, and, hence have built 
up a school system which far surpasses 
those of rural communities. Without such 
a method of choosing their educational 
leaders the counties‘of this country cannot 
possibly get their schools on a competitive 
basis with those of the cities. 


12. The present plan is thoroughly 
democratic, for democracy is based on 
democratic government. The appoint- 
ment of the county superintendents of 
education by county boards chosen by the 
people is no less democratic than the enact- 
ment of laws by legislators elected by 
popular vote for the school boards, like the 
legislators, are the representatives of the 
people. 


Hoping that you will exert your influence 
in every possible way to defeat this move- 
ment for the repeal of our present county 
superintendents law, and with the very 
best wishes for your success in your noble 
work, I am— 

Very cordially and sincerely yours, 
T. E. CocHran, 
Professor of Education and Psychology and 

Director of the Summer Session of George- 

town College. 
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The Spoils System and School Finances’ 


N. J. PARSONS, 


Superintendent of Schools, Franklin County 


If you will permit me to do so, I would 
like to use your space to put a few facts 
concerning the administration of the 
County School Administration Law before 
the people of this State. I have gone to 
the records and have supplied myself with 
an abundance of data and therefore, can 
speak authoritatively. In this communica- 
tion I will show in dollars and cents the 
superiority of the present rural school 
system over the old discarded elective 
system which it displaced. 

In the ‘‘good old days’’ when county su- 
perintendents were chosen by popular vote 
it was necessary for every candidate to 
visit each community in the county in the 
prosecution of his canvass. Each com- 
munity was anxious to get all of the county 
school money possible spent in it. Leaders 
would approach the candidate and make 
known the ambitions and desires of their 
respective communities. Being anxious to 
succeed in a political way, and being human 
the candidate pledged himself to grant each 
request if elected. When elected, oft- 
times he found that the school treasury 
could not stand the strain that would be 
caused by the fulfillment of his political 
promises. But anyway the promises had 
been made and regardless of consequences 
to the school funds his pledges must be 
kept. So funds were borrowed, ofttimes 
at high rates of interest to make improve- 
ments that were not really needed and the 
county could not afford. 

In this way large school districts were 
divided and new _ schoolhouses’ were 
erected. New high school districts were 
formed and expensive buildings were 
erected. Now what is the result? Practi- 
cally every county in the State has one- 
fourth more schoolhouses than it needs to 
accommodate the pupil population. A 
great number of counties have more high 
schools than the county school treasury can 
maintain. The buildings are there and 
teachers must be paid each year. 


*This article appeared in the Louisville Courier-Journal Feb- 
tuary 13, 1928, 


In order to bring these facts more 
forcibly to your mind, I have selected 
thirty counties at random over the State. 
The figures given below are taken from the 
Annual Financial Reports from the respec- 
tive counties for the year ending June 30, 
1922, and June 30,1927. All elected super- 
intendents went out of office January 1, 
1922, and the appointed superintendents 
took office and have continued since. All 
of the Annual Financial Reports have been 
checked by the auditors from the State 
Department of Education and have been 
found to be correct. 


Indebtedness Indebtedness 





Name of June 30, June 30, 
County 1922 1927 
Ballard_........ $122 ,519 $23 ,102 
Bourbon........... 25132 10 ,600 
Carlisle... 11,000 None 
Christian... 55,718 20 ,000 
Crittenden...... 24,749 18 ,744 
Maviesss... 13 ,500 None 
| kc | | Ll 10 ,000 None 
Fayette.............. 129 ,832 None 
Branklin..... 23 ,750 6,722 
Fulton... 18 ,142 13 ,000 
Garrard............ 19 ,200 None 
Harrison............ 16,855 1,000 
ee 23 ,697 18 ,063 
Laurel... 21,500 None 
Letcher... 10 ,000 None 
Livingston. ..... 16 ,600 6 ,000 
Loess... 19 ,956 7,865 
Madison........... 27 ,838 None 
Martin........... : 12 ,088 2-315 
McCracken... 18 ,000 9,100 
McLean............ 18 ,260 10 ,000 
Meade............... 17 ,800 4 ,900 
Morgan... 19 ,330 16,656 
Oldham......... 37 ,500 28 ,600 
Pik@e. 5. 77 ,456 33 ,433 
Rockcastle. 29 ,105 14,225 
Scotts. -:sa.. 16 ,500 None 
Union=........... 13 ,500 None 
Webster........... 45 ,209 305552 
Whitley............. 12,575 6,880 
Rotalk....... $907 ,911 $288 ,821 
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TRAVEL For Professional 


Advancement 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world 
citizenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these 
enrich al]] teaching, 


OUR SPECIALIZED TOURS to EUROPE 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, 
Music—Inspiring leaders. Write for the booklet 

that interests you. 


Intercollegiate Tours 





444-J, Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 








$997,911 less $288,821 gives $619,090 of 
these old illegal and political debts paid off 
by the more efficient boards and superin- 
tendents under the present County School 
Administration Law. 


The Court of Appeals in numerous cases 
has decided that any indebtedness incurred 
by a county board in excess of its revenues 
for that year is an illegal indebtedness. 
Notwithstanding the decisions of our 
highest court, politically elected superin- 
tendents, in order to please the boys and 
keep their constituents satisfied created 
legal indebtedness in the one hundred and 
twenty counties of the State to the extent 


of more than one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Thousands of dollars 
have gone out of the county school treas- 
uries to pay the interest on these illegal debts. 

Are Kentuckians ready to place our 
schools back in politics and have our school 
funds become political spoils by returning 
to the popular election system for county 
superintendents? Are you willing for the 
school taxes that are collected off your 
property for the education of the poor, 
neglected boys and girls of the rural 
districts to become political spoils instead 
and be used to further the ambition of 
designing politicans? 

The present County School Administra- 
tion Law has demonstrated its efficiency 
over the old discarded elective system. 
In the six years it has been in operation 
more than two-thirds of the old illegally 
contracted school debts have been paid off. 
If given a few years more practically every 
county school treasury in the State will be 
working on a cash basis. All of your school 
taxes then will go into schoolhouses, 
furniture and supplies and into teachers’ 
salaries, instead of a large part of it being 
paid out for interest on illegal and politically 
created debts. 
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Short courses of commercial rank, and two- 
year and four-year courses of college rank, 
all in the field of business. 


Our graduates have been unusually suc- 
cessfullin getting good positions. 


FROM THIRTY STATES WILL BE 
ENROLLED IN 1928 IN THE 
Bowling Green Business University 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 











J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 


Ask for catalog 


COD eOeOeDOeDeOeOeOeOeOeOeOe0eOe0e0e0e0e00e00 
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Professional Reading for Elementary 
Teachers 


May K. DUNCAN, 


University of Kentucky 


The teachers of today must read to keep 
abreast of the times. We must know what 
is happening in the experimental class- 
rooms; we must know the result of recent 
investigations; we must know what scien- 
tific evidence seems to show; we must know 
as much as it is possible for us to know, the 
aims of modern education and the most 
economical methods of reaching our goals. 
By reading we can find and try out new 
ideas. 


In every business or profession some of 
the financial returns must be reinvested. 
Teachers’ investments come in the form of 
buying books or going to school. Every 
teacher should accumulate a professional 
library and make it a plan to add several 
books each year. 


Benjamin Franklin’s plan for self-im- 
provement may give teachers a suggestion. 
He listed the virtue he considered desirable 
then took them one at a time for a consider- 
able period of time for intensive improve- 
ment. When he felt he had made some 
headway with one, he took up another for 
special attention, leaving the others to 
ordinary chance. 


We have the subjects before us in which 
we need to improve; suppose we take up 
one, say reading, for a semester. Get 
books and read them, attend a class, study 
the subject, try out new ideas, etc. Put 
all of your spare time and effort into im- 
proving that subject and studying it. In 
popular language, have a ‘‘drive”’ on read- 
ing letting the other subjects go along as 
usual. Then the next semester (or year) 
take up another subject such as arithmetic, 
health, social sciences, spelling or English. 
This does not mean to suggest neglect of any 
subjects, but very special attention to one. 
Choose the subject in which you are weakest 
for first attention. 

The literature on every subject is so 
voluminous now that teachers are often 
puzzled to know what to buy. There are 


several points to keep in mind in selecting 
books: First, does it meet your need? 
Does it answer your questions? Does it 
meet your problem? Second, who is the 
author? Is hean authority on the subject? 
Does he or she come from a reputable 
college or university? Third, when was it 
published? If it was published too long 
ago it may be out of date. 

I am giving below a list of books which I 
believe will help elementary teachers to 
solve their problems and to teach more 
effectively than they have taught hereto- 
fore. The list is not long and many good 
books have been omitted, but the ones 
chosen contain practical suggestions and the 
best of what is new in education. 


READING 

1. “Silent and Oral Reading’’—Stone 
Houghton, Mifflin Company (1922). <A 
practical and instructive book summarizing 
psychological and educational research. 
It gives many practical suggestions and 
model lessons for all types of silent and oral 
reading. 

2. “Twenty-fourth Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion,” Part I (1925), Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
($1.50). This is the report of the National 
Committee on Reading. Excellent. Every 
teacher should own it. 

3. “How to Teach Reading’’—Pennell 
and Cusock, Houghton Mifflin Company 
(1924). Particularly good for primary 
teachers but contains suggestions for all 
grades. 

4. “How to Teach Phonics’”—Dough- 
erty, Houghton Mifflin Company (1923). 
This is a manual for teachers rather than a 
scientific treatise on phonetics. It is rich 
in practical suggestions and the point of 
view is sane. Any teacher of grades I, 
II or III will find it helpful. 

5. ‘Teaching Reading in the St. Cloud 
Public Schools’’—Ruth Hilpert, Board of 
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The Supreme 
for the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school super- 
intendents says: “I have never yet Z 
seen a person, whether pupil or E 
teacher, who was accustomed 
to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or 
superior all-round / 
scholar. A better test [/ 
than this of the value of |} 
dictionary work could \ 
not be found.” 

Write for Helps in 

Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
bs Springfield, Massachusetts a 


Education, St. Cloud, Minnesota (1925). 
($1.75). An excellent outline of the work for 
the first six grades with illustrations for each 
type. One of the most helpful books for a 
teacher to own. 


6. ‘Reading, Its Psychology and Peda- 
gogy’’—O’Briéen (1926), Century Publish- 
ing Company. Presents the definite results 
of experimental research and points out 
their practical application to classroom 
procedure. 














ws 








7. ‘‘Teaching and Supervision of Read- 
ing’’—Harris, Donavon, Alexander (1927), 
Johnson Publishing Company. Excellent 
for teachers and principals or supervisors of 
reading. Answers teachers’ questions in a 
practical manner. Summarizes present-day 
knowledge of every phase of the reading 
problem. 


8. “The Improvement of Reading’’— 
Gates, Macmillan Publishing Company 
(1927). A complete discussion of measur- 
ing achievement, disagnosing difficulties and 
conducting remedial instruction in reading. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. ‘How to Teach Arithmetic’’—Brown 
and Coffman, Row Peterson and Company, 
Chicago, Recently revised. A very com- 
plete treatment of the subjects. Scientific 
and practical. 


2. “New Methods in Arithmetic’’— 
Thorndike, Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago (1924). Especially recom- 
mended to teachers of the upper elementary 
grades. It gives not only the new methods 
but the changes in the course of study. 


3. ‘Primary Number Projects’—Lash 
and Weeks, Houghton, Mifflin Company 
(1923). 


4. ‘Number Projects for Beginners’ — 
McLaughlin and Troxell, Lippincott Pub- 
lishing Company. . 


5. ‘How to Teach Primary Number’— 
Stone, Sanborn Publishing Company, Nos. 
3, 4, 5, are for Primary teachers. The first 
two are worked out projects and games. 
No. 5 is also a methods book. 


6. ‘Introductory Book’’—Buckingham 
Osburn, Searchlight Arithmetic (1927). 
Ginn & Company. A manual for teachers 
of grades I and II. 


WRITING 


1. ‘How to Teach Writing’’—Freeman 
and Dougherty, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


2. “Ayers Writing Scale-Russell Sage, 
Foundation,’—New York City, $0.15. 
A scale for measuring the quality of hand- 
writing. Should be on the wall in your 
school room. 


3. “A Guide to the Teaching of Manu- 
script Writing’—Golds. Blackie and Son, 
London. 


4. “Teaching Manuscript Writing’’— 
Stone and Smalley. Scribners Nos. 3 and 
4 describe the new manuscript writing. The 
books by Stone and Smalley are for children 
in grades I and II. 
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Many of the books listed under ‘“‘miscel- 
laneous’ have a chapter on_ teaching 
hand-writing. 


SPELLING 


1. ‘The Teaching of Spelling’”—Tidy- 
man. World Book Company, Chicago. 


2. “A Guide to the Teaching of Spell- 
ing’—Pryor and Pittman. Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Company. A very practical book. 
Takes up all phases of the problem. 


3. “Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book,” 
Lippincott Publishing Company. 


4. “Ayers Spelling Scale’—Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. $0.15 A list of the 
one thousand most commonly used words. 


ENGLISH 


1. ‘Methods in Elementary English’’— 
Young and Mammott. D. Appleton and 
Company (1923). A very practical 
methods book for teachers of grades I, II 
and III. 


2. ‘Teaching of English’’—Klapper. 
D. Appleton & Company. An excellent 
book for upper grade teachers. 


3. ‘Standards in English’—Mahoney. 
World Book Company (1923). All grades. 


4. “Teaching Poetry in the Grades’— 
Haliburton and Smith. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. Methods and type of lessons 
on poetry from grades I to VIII. 


5. “Literature in the Elementary 
School’”—McClintock. University of Chi- 
cago Press. A series of detailed studies on 
the teaching of various kinds of literature 
and includes a list of titles for each grade. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. “Socializing the Child”—Dynes. Sil- 
ver Burdette Company (1916). One of the 
best books for teachers of grades I, II, ITI]. 


2. ‘Teaching of Geography’’—Branom. 
Ginn and Company. 


3. ‘Teaching of Geography’’—Dodge 
and Kerchway. Rand McNally Company. 


4. “Teaching History in the Elementary 
School’’—Johnson, Macmillan Publishing 
Company. 








FIRE 
ESCAPES 





Our engineer 
will inspect your 
building and give 
suggestions and 
prices. 

No obligations. 





/ 304 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Ornamental Iron & Wire Work 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


1. “Types of Elementary Teaching and 
Learning’—Parker. Ginn & Company. 
Contains chapters on all school subjects. 
An excellent book. Should be in every 
teachers’ library. 


2. “The Primary School’—Anna E. 
Moore. Houghton, Mifflin Company. A 
complete treatment of the organization and 
conduct of a modern primary school with 
many practical helps. Has complete list 
of supplies and where to get them. 


3. “Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
School’’—Bonser and Mossman. 


4. ‘The Child’s Mind and the Common 
Branches’’—La Rue (1924). Macmillan 
Publishing Company. A good psychology 
of the elementary school subjects. 


5. “Modern Methods in Teaching’— 
Wilson, Kyte, Lull. (1924) Silver, Burdette 
Company. Discussion of modern aims, 
project and problem methods, socialization 
and motivation of school work. 


6. “A Brief Guide to the Project 
Method’’—Hosic and Chase (1925), World 
Book Company. 


7. “Health Training in the Schools’”— 
Rebecca Dansdill. National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York City. Price $1.00. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


Two Weeks’ Intersession: June 11-23 (Intensive Educatio.: Courses). 


Six Weeks’ Terms: June 23-July 31; July 30-September 1 
(Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses). 


Eight Weeks’ Term: 


June 18-August 11 


(Premedical Science Courses). 


Featuring Two Notable Unit Courses in First Six Weeks’ Term: 


ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


First Week: Psychology in Relation to 
Philosophy—W. H. Kilpatrick. 


Second Week: Critical Aspects of Adolescent 
Psychology—L. A. Pechstein, A. Laura 
McGregor. 


Third and Fourth Weeks: The Nature and 
Problems of Intelligence—E. L. Thorn- 
dike. 


Fifth Week: The Psychology of Character— 
Mark A. May. 


CRITICAL EVALUATION OF 
METHOD 


First Week: Foundations of Method—W. H. 
Kilpatrick. 


Second Week: The Elementary School Trend 
—Ruth Streitz. 


Third and Fourth Weeks: The Factor of 
Intelligence—E. L. Thorndike. 


Fifth Week: Methodology for Character 
Education—Mark A. May. 


Other Education courses so scheduled that students may attend Unit Courses 
without conflict. 


Full program in regular Liberal Arts and Education fields. Courses credited 
toward undergraduate and graduate degrees. 


Demonstration school on campus: Winnetka Room, Kindergarten, Reorganized 
Primary, Sight Conservation, Junior High School Grade. 


Average temperature for summer, 1927, 70°; June 67°; July 75°; August 68°. 
Good rooming accommodations; dormitories for men. 


Superior recreational facilities; Grand Opera nightly, national league baseball, spe- 
cial series of popular lectures. 





For Bulletin address Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Midway Between North and South 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


The American Library Association 
believes that a school library is an essential 
of the modern school, and that expert 
librarianship is the most important element 
in effective school library service. 


The effective school librarian is one who 
stimulates in boys and girls a wholesome 
curiosity about books, and a desire to 
possess books; who helps to develop correct 
reading tastes and encourages reading for 
pleasure and profit; who provides for 
pupils systematic instruction in the use 
of books and libraries, and for teachers and 
administrators intelligent, professional ser- 
vice; who makes the library a center for the 
socialized activities of the school. 


Expert school librarianship presupposes 
professional preparation including college 
graduation or its equivalent, and the com- 
pletion of (1) at least a year of work in an 
accredited library school or (2) an ac- 
credited school library science curriculum 
of not less than 16 semester hours. It also 
includes sufficient courses in education, or 
their equivalent in teaching experience, to 
provide the necessary educational back- 
ground. 


School administrators desiring effective 
school library service will find it advan- 
tageous to consult with the local library 
or the State library extension agency as to 
the best methods for securing it. They 
will provide in their budget for salaries 
comparable to those paid for expert 
service in other departments of the school. 
They will make generous provision in pupil 
programs for the use of the library, and 
whenever possible, will so arrange the 
schedule of the librarian that she may give 
her entire time to the library, unhampered 
by other school tasks. Only so can the 
library be made a vital and active educa- 
tional agency. 


Professional training for school library 
service must be provided by colleges, 
universities, teachers’ colleges, and normal 
schools as well as accredited library schools, 
if the demand for expert school librarian- 
ship is to be met. Standard library science 
curricula suited to various types of institu- 
tions have been adopted by the American 
Library Association. Every teacher-train- 


ing. agency now offering courses in library 
science or purposing to offer them in the 
future will find help and expert guidance 
in these standards. 


THE Mopet HicH ScHoot LIBRARY 
Has 


A reading room near the study hall which 
seats ten to twenty-five per cent of the 
school’s enrollment 


Conference and lecture rooms 
A librarian’s work-room with running water 


Standard equipment including adjustable 
shelving, comfortable tables and chairs, 
filing and display cases, a magazine case 
and bulletin boards 


A book collection approximating six books 
per pupil, and providing 


Books for ready reference 


Books supplementing classroom as- 
signments 


Books and magazines for the leisure 
hour at home and at school 


EMPLOYS 


For the large school 


A full-time librarian who is a college 
graduate and has completed at least 
one year in an accredited library 
school, and 


A full-time professional assistant to the 
librarian for every 1,000 students 


For the small school (enrollment 200 or less) 


A full-time librarian with qualifications 
as above 


OR 


A part-time librarian who is a college 
graduate and has completed an ac- 
credited library science curriculum of at 
least sixteen semester hours, and who 
divides her time between the school 
and the public library or between 
schcol library work and teaching, and 
devotes at least half of each school day 
to school library service 


EXPENDS 
For books, $1.00 a year per pupil enrolled 
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LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835. a 
7 93 Years of Faithful Service 








For library salaries, amounts equal to those 
paid teachers with equivalent pro- 
fessional training and experience 


PROVIDES 


Systematic instruction in the use of books 
and libraries 


An opportunity for each pupil to use the 
library for reference and general reading 


Intelligent service to the classroom teacher 

A center for socialized activities 
STIMULATES 

The use of the public library 

The desire to possess books 

Habits of independent investigation 

Reading for pleasure and profit 

The development of correct reading tastes 

Has Your SCHOOL A MODEL LIBRARY? 


Your local library, your state library 
extension agency or 


The American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois, will 
be glad to give expert advice. Write for 
descriptive leaflets and lists of publica- 
tions 


INTELLIGENT OCCUPATION A 
PART OF THE TRUE EDU- 
CATIONAL PROCESS 


There still exists a widespread misunder- 
standing of the whole process that we call 
education. There is a popular notion that 
somehow, somewhere, and at some time it 
is formally begun and then formally 
finished. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. It is a constant and continuous ad- 
justment of human organism to human en- 
vironment, to the end that the human or- 
ganism may be enriched and perfected and 
the human environment understood, pene- 
trated, and advanced by persistent and 
lofty human effort. The only difference 
between the educational process in infancy, 
in adolescence, and in mature life is that the 
human organism constantly strengthens its 
powers of resistance and constantly in- 
creases its powers of control. Intelligent 
occupation itself is as much a part of the 
true educational process as is study in class- 
rooms, in library, orinlaboratory. * * * 
Education declines to assume that human 
experience begins anew with the birth of 
each child and that life must be begun all 
over again in a sort of symbolic Garden of 
Eden in the history of each individual 
human being. Education worthy of the 
name holds to the profound and funda- 
mental truth that human experience has 
already come a very long way from its crude 
and simple beginnings and that what has 
been gained so painfully and at so great 
cost through the long ages, each new child 
is entitled to be helped to know, in order 
to shorten the time that he is to be enslaved 
to ignorance and in order to lengthen the 
time and to strengthen the weapons in 
which and by which he is to gain true 
knowledge and use it. Information is the 
raw material of knowledge, and knowledge 
is the beginning of wisdom but not more 
than that.—WNicholas Murray Butler. 





UNIVERSITY } 
‘GENERAL TOURS 
EUROPE 


for fall particulars write to 

-_ OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
agers of University Tours 

ilo BAST 42" 42™ST. Yew York City 
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WAYNE COUNTY LOOKS UPWARD 
Roscoe R. DALTON, 
County Superintendent of Schools 


This statement of progress in Wayne 
County was made at the request of the editor 
of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Many 
counties in the State are working earnestly to 
improve school conditions and few of us ever 
learn of the good work being done. Mr. 
Dalton has told us in a few words some of the 
things that are being done in his county— 

Editor's Note. 


“A two-day teachers conference was 
held at Monticello prior to the opening of 
the schools. All teachers were required 
to attend. At this conference all teachers 
thoroughly familiarized themselves with the 
program and plans for the year. A sup- 
plement to the State Course of Study has 
been prepared and was distributed to each 
teacher at this conference showing the 
exact amount of work to be done in each 
subject of each grade to enable the student 
to complete his work in a seven month’s 
term. Based on this supplement, monthly 
tests were mailed to each teacher in the 
county together with a blank form on which 
each teacher made a report immediately 
to the county superintendent of the 
averages made by his pupils on the monthly 
tests. The teachers have co-operated 
splendidly in this matter. A ‘Back to 
School” campaign was conducted by every 
school in the county on Monday following 
the opening, that had any pupils at all who 
had not at that time enrolled. Results were 
very gratifying, and attendance during the 
past school term has been considerably 
better than for the year 1926-27. Itseems 
that our teachers were able to hold a good 
percentage of their enrollment. 


Wayne has done some very excellent 
work in an extra-curricula way also this 
year. Preparatory to the State Tourna- 
ment for Rural schools seven district tour- 
naments were held in the county at which 
time the winners of first and second places 
in all scholastic and athletic events were 
chosen as the representatives from that dis- 
trict for the final county tournament to be 
held at Monticello. The final county tour- 
nament was then held at Monticello at which 
time twelve were selected to represent 
Wayne County at the State Tournament 
to be held in Lexington. Wayne succeeded 





The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 














in capturing more points in scholarship and 
athletics than any other county represented 
at the State Tournament and was awarded 
a beautiful silver loving cup by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Robert Kelsay, coming 
from a one-room school in Wayne, was 
successful in capturing two first places and 
a second out of four entries in scholarship. 


Thirty-two schools in Wayne have had 
Improvement Clubs this year. These 
clubs, as their name implied, had as their 
motive improvement of the buildings and 
grounds primarily. Grounds have been 
fenced, floors oiled, toilets built and 
repaired. windows screened with a heavy 
screen, shades and curtains supplied to the 
value of approximately two thousand 
dollars ($2,000) as shown from the reports 
made by the teachers of these thirty-two 
schools. 


More than fifty per cent of our teachers 
are now inschool. Our teachers are rapidly 
becoming better trained and the standard 
of service rendered is rising at the same 
rate. The Wayne County Board of Educa- 
tion is gradually standardizing the schools 
in that a standard of qualification has been 
set for all schools employing two teachers 
or more. College graduates are being 
demanded for our rural high schools. The 
principal of an elementary school must have 
four years of high school training plus two 
years of college and two years of experience 
as provided by law, and all other teachers 
in the school must have as a minimum four 
years of high school training plus two years 
of teaching experience or one year of 
college training. 





The Teachers’ 





Retirement Bill 





The following is the text of the bill that 
has been introduced to provide for a State 
teachers’ retirement system. Every teach- 
er in Kentucky should read and study this 
measure. It is reproduced in full in KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL to give the 
teachers of the State this opportunity.— 
Editor's note. 


House Bitt No. 490 


AN ACT to establish and to provide for the 
organization and maintenance of a State 
Teachers’ Retirement System and appro- 
priating money therefor. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


Section 1. A Teachers’ Retirement 
System shall be established on or before the 
first day of July, 1928, and shall be known 
as the Kentucky State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. Membership in the Ken- 
tucky State Teachers’ Retirement System 
shall be determined by rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 


Sec. 2. On application by the Board 
of Education of any city that maintains a 
teachers’ retirement system, and the en- 
dorsement of such application by a majority 
of the members of such system, their 
membership may be transferred to the 
Kentucky State Teachers’ Retirement 
System, on terms approved by the State 
Board of Education not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, and such city 
retirement system shall thereafter cease to 
operate. 


Sec. 3. The State Board of Education 
is authorized to make rules not inconsistent 
with this Act governing admittance to 
membership in the Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System, also governing the 
cancelling of membership, the transter of 
membership to this system from other 
systems and the form and procedure of 
application for membership in this system. 


Sec. 4. The State Treasurer shall be 
custodian of the funds of the Kentucky 


State Teachers’ Retirement System. Dis- 
bursements from this fund shall be made 
by the State Treasurer upon warrant by the 
State Auditor issued on requisition by the 
State Board of Education. The State 
Treasurer shall furnish at the close of each 
school year to the State Board of Education 
a statement of the amount of funds in his 
custody belonging to the Kentucky State 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 


Sec. 5. Funds of the Kentucky State 
Teachers’ Retirement System shall include 
contributions by its members and their 
employers. Each such employer shall 
deduct from the compensation of all mem- 
bers in the service of such employer, five (5) 
per centum of their compensation and 
deliver same to the State Board of Educa- 
tion to be placed in the Retirement Fund. 
Each such employer shall at the same time 
contribute to said Retirement Fund a con- 
tribution equal to that deducted from the 
compensation of the members in the service 
of such employer. 


Sec. 6. The following funds are hereby 
provided for: (1) the Accumulation Fund, 
(2) the Benefit Fund, (3) the Expense Fund, 
(4) the Disability Fund, (5) the Reserve 
Fund. 


(1) The Accumulation Fund shall con- 
sist of all funds contributed to or belonging 
to the Kentucky State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, except such amounts as are 
by action of the State Board of Education 
assigned to other funds. 


(2) The Benefit Fund shall consist of all 
moneys transferred by the State Board of 
Education from the Accumulation Fund 
and from the Reserve Fund on account of 
members who resign, those who are dis- 
missed, those who retire for age and those 
who die; together with their accumulations 
and any interest accrued thereon. From the 
Benefit Fund the Board shall have power 
to pay such benefits as the system provides, 
except disability benefits, and to transfer 
to the Reserve Fund a conservative propor- 
tion of any gains that may be due to the 
mortality experience. 
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(3) The Expense Fund shall consist of 
such moneys as may be provided by the 
State for current or other expenses of 
operation and management and_ their 
accumulations at such interest as may be 
paid on daily balances in the Expense Fund. 
From it the Board may authorize the 
payment of such expenditures as may be 
occasioned for operation management, 
including fees of medical examiners for 
disability. 


(4) The Disability Fund shall consist 
of the contributions of the members and 
employers and the State toward the Dis- 
ability Retirement, with regular interest, 
together with the amount transferred from 
the Accumulation Fund for the benefit of 
disabled members. The Board shall have 
the power, upon the retirement for a total 
permanent disability of a member to pay 
such disability benefits as are provided in 
this Act, and to transfer to the Reserve 
Fund a conservative portion of any gains 
that may accrue. 


(5) The Reserve Fund shall consist of 
all gifts and receipts from any sources other 
than those already mentioned and any 
balances that have accrued because of con- 
servative interests, mortality rates or other 
causes. 


Sec. 7. The State Board of Education 
shall determine from time to time what part 
of the moneys belonging to the Retirement 
System shall be invested. When such 
Board shall determine upon the investment 
of any moneys or upon the conversion or 
of any securities, it shall, by resolution duly 
adopted by a majority vote of the members 
of the Board, direct the State Treasurer so 
to invest the moneys or convert or sell the 
securities. It shall be the duty of the State 
Treasurer to collect the interest thereon as 
the same becomes due and payable and also 
the principal thereof and place the same, 
when so collected, to the credit of the Re- 
tirement System. No member or employee 
of the State Board of Education shall be- 
come an endorser or surety or obliger for 
moneys loaned or borrowed of the Board. 


The State Board of Education shall pro- 
vide for maintenance of an individual 
account with each member showing the 
amount of the member’s contribution and 

















ILEEPING STEP 
WITH PROGRESS 


When you stamp a letter and mark 
it “AIR MAIL,” knowing that it will 
be on the opposite side of our con- 
tinent in thirty-six hours, you realize 
that a new age is here. €@ When you 
step into a school superintendent’s 
businesslike office, and find behind 
the desk an alert, capable business 
man, you realize that here is the 
headquarters of a modern institu- 
tion. This institution is training our 
citizens of tomorrow. @ When you 
visit a classroom and find children 
and teachers industriously engaged 
in working out some practical proj- 
ect,it is an evidence that education 
is keeping abreast—even ahead—of 
modern progress. (These business 
institutions require and purchase 
vast quantities of equipment. A most 
essential part of this equipment isa 
modern encyclopedia for every class- 
room? ( When you find that more 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
are being purchased than any other 
encyclopedia, it is your best evidence 
that Compton’s is the most modern 
encyclopedia published. 


COMPTON’S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Produced and Sold by 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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FREE! 
NEW BOOKLETS 





FOUR 


1. The Gregg Professional Library. 


2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts 
in Gregg Shorthand. 


3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand. 


4. The New 
Series. 


These booklets, all handsomely illustrat- 
ed, describe in a most interesting way the 
plan, contents, and place in the course of 
more than 100 books on shorthand and type- 
writing. 


Rational Typewriting 


After reading them you will be able to 
determine just the book you want to see. 


These booklets contain many helpful 
teaching suggestions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London 








TIP SAMS 


of KENTUCKY 
And Other Poems by Kentucky’s Poet-Teacher, | 
COTTON NOE 


This book is praised for its originality, its 
unique characterizations, its musical quali- 
ties, its human sympathies and literary 
charm. All of these qualities and more have 
been attributed to it by literary critics. 
But best of all the book is loved by every- 
body who reads it, children, as well as men 
and women. The author would like for every 
teacher in the State to own a copy of his 
book. It is a de luxe volume, good print, 
excellent paper. $2 will bring an auto- 
graphed copy to you. Add $1 and receive a 
copy of the author’s Blood of Rachel. The 
supply of this book is running low, and it 
will soon be impossible to obtain 'a copy. 
The Loom of Life is now permanently out of 
print. 

Address: 


COTTON NOE, 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 





























the regular interest accumulations thereon. 
It shall collect and keep in convenient form 
such data as shall be necessary for the 
preparation of the required mortality and 
service tables, and for the compilation of 
such other information as shall be required 
for the actual valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the various funds created by 
this Act. Upon the basis of the mortality 
and service experience of the members and 
beneficiaries of the system, the State Board 
from time to time shall adopt the tables to 
be used for valuation purposes and for 
determining the amount of annuities to be 
allowed on the basis of the contribution of 
members. 


_ At such times as the State Board may 

deem it necessary and at least once within 
the first three years of the operation of this 
Act and each five-year period thereafter, 
the State Board shall have prepared by a 
competent actuary familiar with Retire- 
ment Systems, a report showing a complete 
valuation of the present and prospective 
assets and liabilities of the various funds 
created by this Act with the exception of the 
expense fund. The actuary shall make an 
investigation of the mortality and service 


experience of the members of the Retire- 
ment System and shall report fully upon its 
conditions with such recommendations as 
he shail deem advisable for the information 
of the State Board in the proper operation 


of the Retirement System. No actuary 
shall be re-employed at the end of any five- 
year period. And the State Board shall 
publish at the close of each school year an 
annual report of the receipts, disbursements 
and balances belonging to the Retirement 
System. 


Sec. 8. The State Board of Education 
shall determine by appropriate rules and 
regulations how much service in any year 
shall constitute a year of service, but no 
more than one year of service will be 
credited for all services rendered in any 
school year. The State Board of Educa- 
tion shall verify statements of service sub- 
mitted by its members and may issue 
statements to them certifying same. Veri- 
fied statements of services rendered prior 
to entrance of a member in this System may 
be certified. 


Sec. 9.a. A member who has attained 
the age of sixty may retire from service if 
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he files with the State Board of Education a 
statement setting forth at what date subse- 
quent to the execution and filing thereof he 
desires such retirement, and if during the 
year immediately preceding the filing of 
such statement he shall have been a teacher. 


b. Any member who has attained the 
age of seventy may be retired at the end 
of the school year during which he shall 
attain the age of seventy, if during this 
school year he shall have been a teacher. 


c. Upon retirement for age, herein pro- 
vided, a member shall receive a super- 
annuation allowance which shall consist of : 


(1) An annuity which shall be based on 
McClintock’s Tables of Mortality among 
Annuitants, or some other such table as the 
Board may adopt, with interest at four per 
cent, and shall be the equivalent of his 
accumulated contributions of his employer 
or the State in his behalf, as before provided. 


(2) If a member be a teacher at the 
present time such additional amount, if any, 
as shall be necessary to make the annuity 
payable in accordance with option one 
below equal to one-half of his initial salary. 


d. In satisfaction of annuity provided 
above, the annuitant may select one of the 
following options. ; 


Option One: An annuity payable to 
annuitant from the date of retirement as 
long as he shall live. 


Option Two: An annuity which shall be 
the actuarial equivalent of the annuity pro- 
vided by Option One, payable to the annui- 
tant as long as he shall live, to continue 
after the death of annuitant to designated 
beneficiary as long as said designated bene- 
ficiary shall survive such annuitant, due 
proof of the survival of said designated 
beneficiary to be required at the time of 
each payment. 


If no option is elected, the annuity shall 
be that provided by Option One above. 


Sec. 10. a. A member who withdraws 
from the service or ceases, for any cause 
other than death or retirement, to be a 
teacher before he shall have served five 
years, shall be paid his accumulated contri- 
butions in four equal quarterly installments. 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


| escenigrngges Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








b. If a member withdraws from the 
service or ceases to be a teacher for any 
cause Other than death or retirement after 
he shall serve five years, all of his accumu- 
lated contributions and four per centum of 
the accumulated contributions of the 
employed or of the State in his behalf 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service not exceeding twenty shall be paid 
in the form of an annuity based upon 
McClintock’s Tables of Mortality among 
Annuitants, or some such table as the Board 
may adopt, with options as provided in 
Section 9. 


c. Incase of the death of a member: (1) 
Before the completion of five years of 
membership, all the member’s accumulated 
contributions toward retirement shall be 
paid to the member’s estate; if not more 
than four hundred dollars, in a single 
payment, otherwise in four equal quarterly 
installments. 


(2) After the completion of five years’ 
membership but before retirement, all of 
the members accumulated contributions 
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f Where Words Fail, Perry Pictures Express 


The Perry Pictures 


The Mill Ruysdael 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


F2 ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34, For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or for 25 Historical Subjects. Size 54x 8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, Three Cents 
Each for 20 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing at $1.25 each - ize 22 x28 
d 15 f 64- Cata- 
CATALOGUES sme of i We cana illustrations 


The Perry Pictures 


BOX 607 MALDEN, MASS. | 

















S 


| | 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


" Rannie B. Baker and Mabel Goddard 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 











A well-rounded text which 
unites all elements of the 
English course to develop 
habits of clear thinking and 
accurate expression 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 











toward retirement, together with four per 
centum of the accumulated contributions of 
the employer of the State for the member 
multiplied by the member’s number of 
years of service up to twenty shall be paid 
at the option of the administrator of 
member’s estate in accordance with the 
provisions of c (1) of this section. 


Sec. 11. a. Retirement on account of 
disability shall be made under the following 
conditions: A member who has completed 
at least five years of total service may be 
retired on account of disability, either upon 
the application of his employer or upon his 
own application, or that of a person acting 
in his behalf, provided the State Board 
after a medical examination of said member 
shall determine upon the physician’s certifi- 
cate that such member is physically or 
mentally incapacitated for the performance 
of duty and that such member ought to be 
retired. 


b. On retirement for disability a mem- 
ber shall receive a superannuation retire- 
ment allowance if he has attained the age 
of sixty, otherwise he shall receive the dis- 
ability allowance, which shall consist of: 
(1) All of the accumulated contributions 
by and for a member in the form of an 
annuity upon disability table adopted by 
the State Board, together with (2) whatever 
payments from the accumulated contribu- 
tions toward disability by members and 
employers and the State are needed to make 
the total annual disability allowance equal 
to three-fourths of the annuity that would 
become payable if the average of the contri- 
butions toward retirement by and for a 
member were continued to the age of sixty. 


c. Once each year during the first five 
years following the retirement of any teacher 
on the disability allowance, the State Board 
may require any disability beneficiary to 
undergo medical examination. Should such 
beneficiary refuse to submit to examination 
his retirement allowance shall be discon- 
tinued until his withdrawal of such refusal. 
Should such refusal continue for one year, 
all his rights in and to his allowance shall be 
forfeited. 


d. Should the physician certify that 
such disability beneficiary is engaged in or 
is able to engage in a gainful occupation 
paying more than the difference between his 
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allowance and the salary which he earned 
during his last year of service, and the State 
Board concur in such report, then the 
amount of his allowance shall be reduced so 
that what he is allowed when added to the 
amount earned by him shall be equal to the 
salary earned during his last year of service. 
Allowance to such beneficiary shall be 
altered from time to time, but the allowance 
to the beneficiary at no time shall be more 
than the salary earned during the last year 
of service. 


e. Should a disability beneficiary be 
restored to active service at a salary as 
great as that mentioned above, he shall be 
restored as a member of the retirement 
system on the same basis as when he 
retired. 


f. Incase of the death of a member after 
the receipt disability benefit any portion 
of the accumulated contributions toward 
retirement by him and for the member up 
to the beginning of the disability benefit 
that has not been paid to the member as a 
disability benefit ‘shall be paid to the 
member’s estate by continuing the disability 
benefits until the sum of all such payments 
equal the accumulated contributions toward 
retirement. 


Sec. 12. Discontinuance of City Re- 
tirement System. Should the members of 
the Retirement System of cities of Ken- 
tucky merge with the Retirement System 
as provided under sub-division (d) of 
Section 3 of this Act, said City Retirement 
System shall be discontinued as follows: 


a. The Retirement Board created by 
this Act shall employ an actuary to value 
the assets of the said City Retirement 
System. The actuary so employed shall 
be approved by the city board of education 
where such system exist. and paid by the 
Retirement Board. He shall make a 
statement of the present value of any 
annuities which, at the time of discontinu- 
ance of the City System, are a charge 
against the City Systems and which the 
City Systems are paying to its beneficiaries. 
He shall deduct from the assets of the City 
Systems the total of the present values of 
such annuities. 


The amount of the said present values 
shall be paid in to the Benefit Fund and 
from the said fund shall be paid to the said 





1928 SUMMER SESSION 1928 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


Courses leading to the two-year diploma, three-year 
diploma, Bachelor’s degree and Master’s degree. 
Regular professors and instructors of the University 
in charge of classes. Specialists in different depart- 
ments of work added to the regular faculty. 

Teacher training recognized by the State Department 
and leading Universities. 

IN THE HEART OF THE PORTAGE LAKES 
DISTRICT. 


Six weeks—June 18 to July 27—Six weeks. 


For further information address 
Dean W. J. Bankes, Director 














beneficiaries the annuities which shall be 
not less than they were receiving at the 
time of the transfer. 


c. The remainder, if any, found by 
deducting the present values of the annui- 
ties mentioned in (a) of this section shall 
be paid in to the accumulation fund and 
shall be credited to the individual accounts 
of the former members of the City system. 


The actuary shall supply the State Board 
with a list of the amounts which shall be 
credited to each of the said members pro- 
rated according to his findings. The said 
amounts after being so credited shall be as 
if contributed to said fund by said members. 


Sec. 13. Exemption for Taxation. All 
funds of the Retirement System, all moneys 
due any person under the provisions of this 
Act shall be exempt from taxation, attach- 
ment or any process whatsoever. 

Sec. 14. Protection Against Fraud. 
Any person who shall knowingly make any 
false statement, or shall falsify or permit to 
be falsified any record or records of this 
Retirement System shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment in the discretion of the Court. 

Sec. 15. Appropriations. The sum of 
Six Thousand Dollars shall be appropriated 
annually for the years 1928-29 and 1929-30 
out of the General Expense Fund of the 
Treasurer to meet the expenses of establish- 
ing, organizing and operating the Retire- 
ment System. 


Sec. 16. Intheevent the contributions 


provided for in this Act are not sufficient 
to meet the expenditures as provided 
herein, such beneficiaries shall receive the 
pro rata part of such amounts as are due 
them. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENTSCHOOLS _ Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Fayette Mattie Dalton 
ema Mrs. Clara A. Jones 

Honor ROLL Scott A. M. Shelton 

Carroll Clay Tharp 

Membership dues have been received in Madison Lelia J. Harris 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per Gtves J. B. Hardeman 
> Knott H. H. Taylor 

cent of the teachers employed in the follow- Calloway S & Gecach 
ing schools representing county, city and Ohio. cece eee O. L. Shultz 


graded systems. Superintendents are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the Secretary’s office the 
membership dues. All schools remitting 
dues for one hundred per cent of the teach- 
ers employed will be published in the 


JourNAL under the caption one hundred 


per cent schools. 


An attractive certificate 


issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their teach- 
ers on one hundred per cent basis. 
































County Superintendent 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Jessamine. H. C. Burnett 
Butler Iva Anderson 
Barren W. M. Totty 
McCracken. C. H. Gentry 
LS EE ere te eer V. W. Wallis 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Owsley County A. J. Creech 


Lewis 





Anna L. Bertram 





































































































Nicholas Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Muhlenberg M.C. Hughes 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
Breckinridge M. H. Norton 
Casey. W.M. Watkins 
Montgomery Mrs. W.G. Marshall 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Clay Baxter Bledsoe 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Grayson W.S. Clarke 
Harrison J.A. Payne 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Hancock R. I. Glover 
Oldham J. W. Selph 
Bullitt Ora L. Roby 
Edmonson Gertie Lindsey 
Clinton L.S. York 
Logan R. N. Beauchamp 
Carlisle C. D. Lester 
Pike Fonso Wright 
Hart . G. Vass 
Hardin T. M. Lewis 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 
Rockcastle Maye Neal 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Pulaski L. E. Meece 








Cities and Towns 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 


Superintendent 





Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville....Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Se) | ee cares T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools.................... D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville................Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy.........................- Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville............ R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools........................ R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools...................- Earl C. Reed 


John Marshall School, Louisville...... Minnie L. Burks 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Lancaster Graded School..:............ Eliza E. Smith 
Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 
Eastern Departmental School, 











Louisville Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Brooksville Public Schools............ J. Harvey Sweeney 


Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 























Providence City Schools L. P. Jones 
Burgin Schools. W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

BOUNB WANG: oo Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Western Departmental School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Murray High School...................-...---- W. J. Caplinger 
Casey County High School, Liberty....J. D. Hamilton 
Carrollton PaulB. Boyd 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Russellville C.T. Canon 
Carlisle E. E. Pfanstiel 
Livingston County High School, 

Smithland J. Preston Dabney 


Mayfield K. R. Patterson 
Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 


Rochester Graded and High School....J. Carson Gary 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 




















Maysville Ercel R. Fryer 
George Washington School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
Leitchfield Bettie C. Morgan 
Hardin Graded and High School............ Junius Lewis 
Owensboro. J. L. Foust 
Frankfort City Schools.........2.........- J. W. Ireland 
Mt. St. Joseph’s a Convent and 

Academy... Mother M. Agnes O’Flynn 
Glendale Public ct) | ae aetna J. M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville... Elsa Stutz 


Hodgenville Graded School... Fred E. Conn 
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Nannie Lee Frayser School, 





Louisville Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville Mrs. Anna Krieger 





Mt. Sterling City Schools......................-- H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville... Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 








Bis; 71 |) a er Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Nicholasville City Schools.................... H. C. Burnett 
Caneyville Graded & High School..Stephen S. Wilson 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 





La Grange Graded and Oldham County 














High School H. R. Kirk 
Jenkins Public Schools J. G. Long 
Jenkins School Davis Fields 
McRoberts School.. E. L. Swetman 
Dunham School R. F. Latham 





Burdine School Virgil Payne 





Memorial School; Hardyville............ E. H. Ashbrook 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville.. Mamie Drewry 
Ashland City Schools’... .<..-...c2.c..cen-: C. E. Ackley 
Senior High School, Ashland...................... J. D. Falls 


Coles Jr. High School, Ashland .......... W. B. Jackson 
Bayless School, Ashland.......... Bertha L. McClelland 





Clyffeside School, Ashland.............. J. B. Picklesimer 
John Grant Crabbe School, 

Ashland ....Edith A. Chapman 
John F. Hager School, Ashland.......... V. R. DeLong 
Means School, Ashland .............. Hattie M. Faulkner 
Normal School, Ashland.................. John H. Williams 
Oakview School, Ashland.............. Bertha K. Roberts 
Pollard School, Ashland ................ Mrs. Ruby Ogden 
Wylie School, Ashland............ Katharine E. Haskins 


William C. Condit School, Ashland......H. R. Brown 




















Campbellsville N. E. Helderman 
Bevier-Cleaton Chas. S. Brown 
Harlan W. D. Jones 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
McFerran School, Louisville.................... Elsie Weibel 
New Castle High School.................... Joe Blankinship 
Red House . T. Ross 
Newby High School W. T. Pelphrey 
Mayslick Consolidated School................-...-- G. Young 


Woodleigh Consolidated School .......... Geo. L. Evans 
Dover School Mrs. Nellie Flesher 
Hindman Settlement School J. F. Smith 
Oakland Graded and High School............ P. M. Grise 

















Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
West Point School W. A. Shelton 
Fordsville High School B. M. Owen 


John C. Strother School, 








Louisville Jennie T. Summers 
Western Ky. State Teachers College 

Faculty. H. H. Cherry 
Princeton City Schools.................... Everett Howton 
Pembroke Graded Schools................ Chas. J. Petrie 
Irvine City Schools J. O. Cannon 





J. W. Brooke 


Marshall Harris 
E. S. Ryle 
Harper Gatton 
Mamie Drewry 
G. L. Tiller 


Cynthiana City Schools 
Science Hill Graded and High 


School 
Ohio Valley School Supply 
Madisonville City Schools 
Margaret Merker School 
Cloverport City Schools 




















Meransburg School, 
Maysville Mrs. Elizabeth Bullock 








SOMETHING YOU KNOW 


The best efforts of a good teacher are dependent on the 
materials she uses. The PRACTICAL DRAWING 
COMPANY offers the finest in educational supplies 
with a cooperative service that will be valued by the 
most expert teacher. Check the items which interest you: 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
Educational and inspirational Art Texts, 


Seat Work, Drawing Papers, Tablets, Chalks, Cray- 
ons, Blackboards and other Educational Items. 


Write your name and position in the margin and mail 
to: 


The PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1516S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














H. C. Taylor 





Paintsville City Schools 


Henderson City Schools..................----- C. E. Dudley 
Owingsville City Schools...................- C. F. Martin 
Henry Clay School, Louisville............ Marian Curry 


Washington High School, Maysville....Allilee King 
McAfee High & Graded School........ Lucile D. Sharp 
Minerva High School E. E. Allison 





Pineville City Schools:....-..:................-. W. M. Wilson 
Springfield City Schools.................... Elmer D. Hinkle 
Franklin: City Schools:.................... W. L. Matthews 
Versailles City Schools......... eee Paul L. Garrett 
Uniontown Public Schools................------- B. L. Curry 
Rouisa High Schook =... Wm. H. Vaughn 


Rockport Graded and High School....Stanley Phillips 
Morton Junior High School, 





Lexington. ..Mary L. Hunt 
Ravenna Graded School...............-..------/ A. C. Duncan 
Male High School, Louisville........... J. B. Carpenter 
Morganfield City Schools.........................--- T. O. Hall 
Vine Grove Graded and High School......L. G. Shultz 
Sebree Graded and High School............ A. B. Clayton 
Beaver Dam Graded and High School....E. E. Tartar 
Lawrenceburg City Schools............ Charles O. Ryan 
Corbin’ City Schools... = cl A. R. Evans 
Elizabethtown City Schools................-------- J.C. Pirtle 
Union Graded and High School........I1ra L. Harrison 
Bowling Green City Schools..............-.---- T. C. Cherry 
Irvington Graded and High School....Geo. S. Ditto 
Middlesboro City Schools.............------ J. W. Bradner 
Sardis Consolidated School............ Thos. L. Hankins 


Seventh Street School, Henderson....Ellen G. Young 
Center Street School, Henderson........ W. W. Agnew 


Barret High School, Henderson................ J. E. Beck 
Audubon School, Henderson.............------- G. L. Utley 
Jefferson School, Henderson...........- Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Junior High School, Henderson...............- W. M. Aton 
Somerset City Schools............-------+-----++- P. H. Hopkins 
Centre College Faculty...............-.------- Chas. J. Turck 


Belfry High School Amos Runyon 


Rectorville Consolidated School, 








Maysville R. B. Cartmell 
Berea Graded School................-.... Jas. C. Bowman 
Elsmere Public Schooll......................-.---- Edgar Arnett 
Edmonton Graded School........ eee. W. B. Kerr 
Perryville High School....................-..---- W. P. Board 
Benton Independent Graded 

School Tullus Chambers 
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CALENDAR OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSION 





No. 
INSTITUTION LOCATION of DATES 
Terms 





June 11 to July 1: 
University of Kentucky Lexington July 16 to August 18 





Union College Barbourville June 4 to July 7 





June 4 to July 7 
Morehead Teachers College Morehead July 9 to August 11 





June 11 to July 14 
Berea College July 16 to August 18 





June 4 to July 2 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College..|. Bowling Green... July 9 to August 12 





Murray State Normal School and June 4 to July 13 
Seachers College... ss... ..| Murray July 16 to August 24 





Georgetown College Georgetown... June 12 to August 11 





Eastern Kentucky State Normal School June 4 to July 6 
and Teachers College Richmond July 9 to August 10 





June 11 to July 14 
Transylvania College Lexington........... July 16 to August 18 














Nazareth College Louisville June 25 to August 4 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


JUNE 16—AUGUST 11 


SPECIAL COURSES OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
ATHLETIC COACHING SCHOOL 


An opportunity to spend the summer in the city—to 
receive the benefits of the many educational advan- 
tages offered our students. 


For Full Information Write 


GEORGE COLVIN, President HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, Director 


University of Louisville Summer School 























What Words Do 


GRACE A. 


Bureau of Research, 


About a year ago, the writer chanced to 
notice from the pen of a university graduate 
a misspelled word, specimen written spect- 
ment, and in a day or two, in the typed work 
of the secretary to a university professor, 
another; until written untill. These ex- 
periences aroused interest in collecting 
words misspelled, presumably, by adults, 
together with notation of the form of the 
misspelling, the type of written or printed 
material in which it occurred, the vocation 
of the writer, and when the information 
was at hand, whether he were a high school 
graduate. No word was listed however, 


when it seemed a mere slip of the pen, or a 
clear typing confusion, gaurd, for instance. 
Such slips are readily discernible; the word 
is here noted only when the misspelled 
form is the evident conviction of its writer. 
Nor are the jazz spelling forms so frequent- 


ly met reckoned with; daintie, electrick, nite, 
naborhood. 


In compiling spelling lists, investigators 
usually analyze the spelling needs of the 
child, the adult or both by tabulating the 
correctly spelled words which occur most 
frequently in various sorts of written and 
printed materials. Such a list is Dr. Ernest 
Horn’s very valuable study presented in a 
1926 University of Iowa monograph, A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary—10,000 Words 
Most Commonly Used in Writing. 


There may be for us a new and useful 
point of attack in noting and tabulating 
those words which, here in Baltimore, we 
find actually to have been misspelled by 
adults. It adds an angle of interest to 
know that the error comes from the pen of 
a high school graduate, since the word is 
evidently persistently difficult, for certain 
adults at least, when after liberal schooling 
they still find it troublesome. Few of us, 
it would seem, can claim complete exemp- 
tion from the occasional spelling error. 


The list which follows contains only those 
words which the writer herself has seen 
misspelled in Baltimore within the interval 
of about a year, the setting of the misspell- 


Adults Misspell? 


KRAMER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ing having been such as to be fairly con- 
vincing that it was an adult’s error. A 
second limitation, that the erroneous form 
be noted here in Baltimore, was set only 
that the study might be a Baltimore study. 
We Baltimoreans, be it noted, did not do all 
this misspelling; these words were merely 
seen in Baltimore. Here is both a distinc- 
tion and a difference; it is rather that we 
wish to preserve, in our own community, 
sensitivity to our spelling atmosphere. 


Such a project, however, not only tends 
to make one somewhat critically minded 
towards spelling; it offers in compensation 
its own learning advantage for the collector. 
On a certain occasion, the writer sensed a 
misspelled word on the page, but without 
too great security. Before looking it up, we 
wrote the word as it would have been 
written had the need arisen, and on 
consulting the dictionary, found with 
chagrin, that certainly one word for the 
list was misspelled in Baltimore. 


In certain instances the listed word is not 
to be characterized as actually wrong, since 
the form cited is given in the dictionary; 
nevertheless, our list charges kidnaping, 
kidnaped, spellings appearing consistently 
in one of our daily papers as errors; also 
judgement and develope with the final e. 
After consulting Miss Annette Mann, 
Supervisor of English in our Junior High 
schools, we were fortified in our determina- 
tion to deem such forms not acceptable, 
since the more usual spellings are both 
taught and required in Baltimore schools. 
The more conservative forms, those used 
by the majority of good writers, are here 
deemed criteria for correct spelling. 


At its present stage this study has no 
scientific value, since many of the errors 
have been met but once. It is presented 
to our readers as offering a definite method 
of determining, through actual facts, a 
practical list of words which might be 
formulated for use in Baltimore schools. 
The vocations represented by these writers 
include educators in various positions, the 
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physician, lawyer and clergyman; the 
typist and certain others whom we know to 
be high school graduates. The sources of 
material include street signs, window cards, 
letters, manuscripts and circulars; printed 
materials, such as daily papers, current 
magazines, and books. 


We are asking the co-operation of readers 
of the Bulletin, school people, physicians, 
business men, parents, everyone in Balti- 
more interested in our schools, and that 
means every Baltimorean, to take over the 
project and help us accumulate a reliable 
list of words, misspelled more or less 
persistently, by present day adults, espe- 
cially if they be high school graduates, the 
Baltimore factor to be that you have 
noticed the misspelling here, and the hope, 
that it orginated elsewhere. We are assum- 
ing that such a list will be of exceptionally 
practical value to teachers and children in 
designating words probably worthy of 
drillemphasis. Wecan feel sure, moreover, 
that in so seeking out spelling materials 
for our schools, we shall be guided by a 
scientifically accepted principle of curricu- 
lum construction. 

You are urged, then to send to the writer 
even a single word that you encounter mis- 


spelled presumably by an adult, and for 
the sake of uniformity, let us call a person 
over sixteen years of age an adult, this being 
the age designated in certain similar types of 
investigation. If you would have spelled 
differently, that you too, may profit by a 
learning advantage, hunt up the correct 
form, and report the word accordingly. 
Even if a word appears in this list, or if you 
have submitted it previously, send the data 
each time you recognize a misspelling. The 
frequency with which a word causes an 
error determines, in great part, its difficulty. 
From time to time, the Bulletin will note 
your additions to the list. That we may 
all use the same standards, and to make the 
material more reliable and useful as it 
accumulates, the following information 
will be needed: 


1. The word correctly spelled 

2. The form of the misspelling 

3. The context, where it would serve a 
purpose 

4. The vocation to which the mis- 
spelling is to be charged (not the name) 

5. The occasion of the misspelling; sign, 
daily paper, letter 

6. Whether the error is to be listed as 
that of a high school graduate 
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WORDS MISSPELLED BY ADULTS 


MISSPELLED FORM SOURCE VOCATION OF WRITER 








accommodate (d) 3b 
achievement { 
acknowledgment 3a 
aid (s) 2a 
analyze fT 
apartment 3a 
apology 4b 
apparatus f 
bazaar f 
bankruptcy 4b 
carries 4b 
Colorado 
correlating 
complimentary + 
crystallized 
compatible 
consistent f 
demarcation 
derivatives 
desirable 3a 
dessicated 
detestable 
develop 2b 
dilatory 
dominant 
dyeing 

affect (ed) ft 
encyclopedias 
experiential 
extension 2a 
finally 2a 
formerly 3a 
fourth 2a 
fulfill f 

here la 

hole 3b 
hypocris (ies) ¢ 
imperative } 
inexpressibly 
ins¢parable 
instrument 4a 
interview 3b 
judgment 1b 


accomodated 
achievment 
acknowledgement 
aides 
analize 
appartment 
appology 
aparatus 
bazar 
bankrupcy 
carry’s over 
Coloroda 
correllating 
complementary 
chrystallized 
compatable 
consistant 
demarkation 
derivities 
desireable 
desicated 
detestible 
develope 
dilitory 
dominent 
dying eggs 
effected- 
encyclopedeas 
experiencial 
extention 
finaly 
formely 
forth 

fullfil 

Park hear 
whole in stocking 
hypocricies 
im perttive 
inexpressly 
inseperable 
tnstruement 
tntervue 
judgement 


. script 
bulletin 
book 
manuscript 
manuscript 
rent sign 
letter 
report 
blackboard 
street sign 
manuscript 
envelope 
manual 
ticket 
manuscript 
book 
manuscript 
manuscript 
paper 
advertisement 
journal 
periodical 
manuscript 
script 
manuscript 
address 
letter 
journal 
manuscript 
window card 
manuscript 
bootblack sign 
journal 
script 
sign 
manuscript 
daily paper 
circular 
periodical 
journal 
circular 
note 
manuscript 


educator* 
librarian 
educator* 
statistician 
educator* 
agent 
musician* 
Normal student* 
educator* 
business man 
educator* 
typist* 
librarian* 
musician* 
artist* 
educator* 
typist* 
typist* 
typist* 
agent 
politician 
professor* 
educator* 
lawyer* 
typist* 
speaker* 
educator* 
editor* 
educator* 
business man 
typist* 
laborer 
educator* 
educator* 
workman 
typist* 


educator* 
writer* 
writer* 
typist* 
business man 
educator* 





The accordance of this list with the Thorndike | Acknowledgment 3a indicates that this investiga- 

Word List is withheld, not because that is a reading ie finds 99 word to Poss - ae a 
: ‘ writing as to occur in the first half of the thir 

vocabulary list, but because, usually, 7 does not thousand words; apology 4b falls in the second half 
make separate entries of derivatives, which are of the fourth thousand. Words occurring beyond 
themselves frequently the occasions of error. For ~ eas five thousand are —— ry ge 
; pe Yo reference mark means that the word is so 
sessasiiiditinattiilnsiiinilbiniial iaaiiatiie uncommon as not to find place in the 10,000 word 

Our list is, however, checked with Dr. Horn’s list; adults seem, however to be using these words. 
10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. The asterisk in the last column indicates that the 
Parentheses, accommodate (d), show that the form person misspelling the word is a high school 
given in his list is accomodate. graduate. 
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kidnapped + 
kidnapping 
kimono (s) f¢ 
lacquer 
ladies 2b 
load ft 
lullaby 
manual 4a 
medicine 3a 
melon + 
meringue 
nasturtiums 
negligible 
nickel 5b 
nutritious 
occurred 2b 
oriole’s 
pantomime 
panygeric 
paralyzed + 
perserverance + 
perspiration 
planning 1b 
plaiting 
preced (ed) 
preferred 3b 
premier 
principals 2a 
proceeded 5b 
prominence 
pronunciation { 
querulous 
questionnaire 5b 
receiving 1b 
receptacle 
recipe ft 
resurrection 
sacrament 
sandwiches + 
scalloping 
sincerely 1a 
sincerity 5b 
specimen 5b 
stationery 3a 
strictly 3b 
tendenc (ies) 
timerity 
tranquillity 
until la 
upheaval 
using 1b 
usefulness f 
vacillating 
viscount 
whether la 


worshipped 


Reprinted from the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, January, 1928. 


MISSPELLED FORM 


kidnaped 
kidnaping 
kimonas 
laquer 
ladys 

loafe 
lullabye 
manuel 
medecine 
mellon 
merangue 
nasturtumes 
negligable 
nickle 5c 
nutritous 
occured 
oreole’s 
pantomine 
panageric 
paralyced 
perserverence 
persperation 
planing 
pleating 
preceeded 
prefered 
primier 
principles and teachers 
proceded 
prominance 
pronounciation 
querelous 
questionaire 
recieving 
recepticle 
receipe 
ressurection 
sacrement 
sandwitches 
scolloping 
sincerley 
sincerety 
speciment 
stationary and cigars 
strickly 
tendancies 
temerity 
tranquility 
untill 
upheavel 
useing 
usefullness 
vascillating 
vicount 
wheather 
worshiped 


SOURCE 


daily paper 
daily paper 
daily paper 
card 

street sign 
print 
journal 
book 
script 

sign 

script 

note 

script 
circular 
script 
manuscript 
street card 
manuscript 
manuscript 
street sign 
print 
paper 
script 

sign 

paper 

rent sign 
print 
manuscript 
journal 
paper 
journal 
script 
paper 

card 
manuscript 
script 

print 
church card 
street card 
card 

letter 
paper 
letter 
window card 
manuscript 
daily paper 
letter 
script 
letter 
questionnaire 
sign 
manuscript 
script 
letter 
letter 

daily paper 


VOCATION OF WRITER 


business man 
bootblack 
editor* 
writer* 
educator* 
writer* 
farmer 

club woman* 
florist* 
musician* 
typist* 
educator* 
typist* 

agent 
typist* 
clergyman* 
beggar 
psychologist* 
club woman* 
club woman* 
machinist 
typist* 
agent 
musician* 
typist* 


musician* 
psychologist* 
nurse* 
educator* 
workman 
typist* 
business man 


workman 
shopkeeper 
Normal student* 
educator* 
doctor* 
storekeeper 
educator 


typist* 
educator* 
secretary 
educator* 
janitress 
typist* 
educator* 
typist* 
educator* 
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A NEW CALENDAR 


There is a great deal of interest being 
manifested in the new thirteen month 
calendar that is being sponsored by the 
League of Nations. If it is adopted it will 
replace our present awkward calendar 
which has been in use since 1572. There 
are many reasons why it should be adopted. 
As teachers in the schools of Kentucky, 
it is our duty to bring this problem before 
our communities in a proper way. The 
editor is indebted to the Worth Reading 
Bulletin for the following information: 


THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
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22 | 23 | 24 | 25 26 | 27 | 28 





Advantages claimed for the new calendar: 


1. All months would have exactly 
twenty-eight week-days. 


2. The day of the week would always 
indicate the monthly date, and conversely, 
the monthly date would indicate its week- 
day name. Both day and date could be 
indicated on clock and watch dials. 


3. Pay-days would recur on the same 
monthly date which would facilitate both 
business and home-life. 


4. Each week-day would recur on its 
four fixed monthly dates, thereby making 
more regular the weekly and monthly work, 
payments, production, etc. 


5. All periods for earning and spending 
would be either equal or exact multiples 
of each other. 


6. Holidays and other permanent 
monthly dates would always occur on the 


Price deLuxe Tours 
ALL EXPENSE PLAN 


Under Personal Escort 


Educational Tour Thru 
New England 


July 17th to 27th 


Including Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Boston, Cape 
Cod Canal, New York and Washington. 
Stopovers can be arranged for Atlantic City. 


Yellowstone National 
Park Tour 
August 7th to 22nd 


Spending five days in Yellowstone Park; 
stopping at St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Chicago, Royal Gorge, Great 
Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak and 
other scenic points in Colorado and Utah. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION— 


Mrs. H. D. PRICE 
Phone 2338 


1036 Juliana St. Parkersburg, W. Va. 








same week-day. Movable holidays such 
as Easter could then become fixed to the 
advantage of both business and religious 
organizations. 


7. Every month-end would coincide 
with the week-end; most convenient for 
business, rents, and general affairs. Frac- 
tions of weeks at month-ends would cease. 


8. All months would be comparable, 
thus obviating many of the adjustments 
now necessary between four and five week 
months, and saving much clerical work. 


9. The reckoning of lapse of time for 
interest and other purposes would be 
greatly simplified. 
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Research in Secondary Education 


By Dr. J. D. FALLs, 
Principal Senior High School, Ashland, Kentucky 


The educational world cannot progress 
faster than the men of research can survey 
the way. One may sit down, surmise and 
philosophize; but to reach sound conclu- 
sions one must have facts. To secure these 
facts one must know the scientific procedure 
to be followed. Perhaps one of the 
greatest obstacles to the educational 
advancement in the secondary field today 
is the lack of technical training in statistical 
procedure among its personnel. It seems 
that education in all its departments has 
made more progress in the last three decades 
that it has in all centuries past. This 
rapid advancement has been primarily due 
to scientific research. But these statistical 
methods should be used only to aid in the 
refinement of the great masses of complex 
data into simple conclusions. It should be 
the policy of all men of research to sub- 
ordinate exhibition of statistical methods 
to simplicity and clearness. The greatest 
task of the research man is to couch his 
findings into simple expressions, expressions 
which the average layman can understand. 
Without a general knowledge of these 
scientific research methods, one cannot 
actually read with a very great degree of 
understanding the literature in our text- 
books and educational magazines. 


Research deals in such terms as averages, 
means, modes, central tendencies, correla- 
tions and the like. Therefore we are 
forced to deal with generalities. When it 
comes to what we actually know about 
education we may say we do not know 
anything very definitely. If there is any 
one thing that we do know, it is that we are 
progressing educationally. We know that 
by having used a research-measuring stick 
during the last thirty years that we have 
changed our viewpoint. Once as I was 
traveling by train, we stopped at a busy 
little industrial city. As we sat on the 
siding I saw the flagman signal to the 
engineer and immediately I began to feel 
the rock of my train. The cars of a freight 
train, apparently sitting on the siding, were 
seemingly left behind. It seemed that I was 


passing rapidly car after car, but suddenly 
an engine whisked by and I discovered 
that the freight instead of the passenger 
train was moving. What had happened 
was that my train was switching coaches 
and in doing so, had only jarred our coach 
in making the couplings. In thinking that 
the passenger train was moving I used three 
criteria or measuring sticks by which | 
reached an erroneous conclusion: (a) the 
rattle of a train, (b) seeing the different 
freight cars at intervals, and (c) feeling the 
jarring of the passenger train. But my 
perspective was wrong. It was the other 
train that was progressing. Now there are 
many high schools in this country where the 
principal signals to the superintendent and 
the noise of school begins. At different 
intervals this principal notes that the other 
schools are not doing what he is doing. He 
feels the jars and knocks of his colleagues, 
but finally he discovers that all have out- 
stripped him. Now what does this principal 
need? A different perspective. How may 
he get it? By using a different set of 
criteria. How may he get these criteria? 
Through research. But he must remember 
that no sooner is a thing thought to be true 
than it is learned that it is not true. Too 
many educators are singing “Old Time 
Religion Is Good Enough for Me.’ when 
they ought to be singing, ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” In other words, too many 
high school principals are satisfied in doing 
things as they have been done in the past 
rather than finding through educational 
literature and research, new and better 
methods. All is relatively. Educational 
facts are moving, indeterminate quantities. 
Better still, research discovers educational 
principles that we must continually apply 
to ever changing conditions. As soon as 
we think a thing is true and settle down 
on that fact, we lose our perspective and 
find out the educational world has moved 
on and left us. 


Seemingly, the chief things the educational 
world knows are generalities: 


a. It is known that there are individual 
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differences, but we do not know what those 
differences are; 


b. It is known that we are measuring 
educational entities, but we do not know 
the accuracy of the measurement; 


c. It is known that we do not have the 
ideal curricula, but we do not know as yet 
how to find them; 


d. We do not like our present curricula 
and we recommend a change, but the 
change proves unsatisfactory ; 


e. We do not know how to mark test 
papers, but many of us are learning that we 
cannot mark them accurately but are 
searching for better methods of evaluation. 


A great deal of this uncertainty is due to 
progress. All of our progress is due to 
continual research, and only through 
research can we progress. As soon as we 
stop we lose our perspective. The biggest 
thing we need in secondary education is a 
properly trained personnel. We have too 
many would-be research experts. Those 
who know how to do scientific research 
should direct those who do not know. We 
need to organize our secondary schools into 
research clubs, with thirty or more schools 
as members of each club. The number of 
schools in a club would correspond roughly 
to the number of weeks in the school year. 
Let a chairman for each club be chosen. 
This chairman should request the principal 
of each school to report, on a certain date, 
on some piece of research to each of the 
other thirty or more schools. In this way 
we could have a new idea and some new 
knowledge coming to our schools each week. 


Now the place and purpose of research 
in secondary education is to shift the 
methods of the administrator from the 
subjective hit-and-miss procedure, to 


sound practices and policies established 
upon a basic, objective and quantitive 
course of —. 

decide questi 


Research is not to 
s, solve problems, and fix 


opinions; but it is to stimulate a desire for 
facts, to create a proclivity for truth in 
education, and to direct sound thinking. 


TEACHERS’ MARKS 


Perhaps there is no subject in American 
education that has received more attention 
from school men during the last two 
decades than teachers’ marks. It is virtu- 
ally admitted by most prominent educators 
that teachers can not evaluate test papers 
accurately. This is true in all subjects— 
the languages, history, the sciences, mathe- 
matics, etcetera. In evaluating test papers 
there is a great variation among (1) dif- 
ferent school systems, (2) among various 
departments in the same system, (3) among 
various teachers in the same department 
(4) and with the same teacher from test to 
test and also (5) the same test paper after 
some time has intervened. 


The lack of standards is chiefly the cause 
of these wide variations. For a teacher to 
assign to a test paper a certain value, say 
75%, 87% or some such value, does not 
necessarily mean that this is the correct 
evaluation. This does mean that this is 
“her opinion” at that particular time. Ata 
later period she might vary as much as 25% 
on the same paper—passing the pupil with 
a high mark or even failing him. 


The per cent system should be abolished. 
There are too many possible divisions in the 
marking system by its use. The letter- 
system, with five divisions, should be used. 
It does not matter so much what letters are 
used but the number of letters or divisions, 
is very important. Then there should be 
some standard governing the number of 
times each letter is assigned in a class of a 
given number. An administrator has not 
the professional right to tell a teacher that 
she is failing too many pupils or giving too 
many high marks unless he first fixes 
standards by which he judges her. 


It seems safe to assume that the normal 
frequency curve, which is used by all well- 
trained statisticians, is a sound standard. 
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There might be some disagreement as to 
the per cent to assign each letter, but prac- 
tically all agree that there should be five 
divisions used. To say that the curve 
should be used alone or adhered to tena- 
ciously is a mistake. It should be used only 
as a pattern or a guide. Then too, there 
should be a control on the number of letters 
assigned in each division of the curve, such 
as the rank-order system. 

To substantiate the statement that 
teachers can not evaluate papers, examples 
are herein given, illustrating the wide diff- 
erences in evaluating test papers, and in 
the giving of marks where there are no 
standards; and how these irregularities may 
be reduced when proper controls are set up. 

While the writer was doing graduate 
work in George Peabody College for 
Teachers he sought to determine the varia- 
bility of judgments among teachers of 
English in evaluating a simple English 
composition. These questions constituted 
the problem: What is the variability 
among teachers in assigning grade-values 
to English composition? What is the 


variability in scores when based upon a 
hundred per cent? A composition was 
selected that had been chosen as the best 
one written in a large group of high school 
pupils.* This choice was made by expert 
judges, using the Hillegas Scale as their 
standard. The composition was written 
by a boy in his senior year of high school, 
whose special ability lay in journalism and 
who at that time was editor of his school 
paper, and correspondent for some of the 
Chicago dailies. 


The composition was copied verbatim et 
literatim, as the boy had written it. All 
his mistakes were included. The composi- 
tion was then presented to one hundred 
teachers, who were either specializing in 
English or were teaching in higher institu- 
tion; of learning. They were asked to 
evaluate the composition on two points: 

1. Evaluate the composition on the 
basis of a hundred per cent. 


2. Designate the grade** in which they 
would expect such a composition to be 
written. 


*The Public School Measurement of Classroom Products, page 427, Gary Schools, 1919, by Stewart A, CHtiss. 
**Grade has reference to the school year, while marks refer tO the values assigned to test papers. 
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The marks and grade-value given in 
Table I are the results of having these 
hundred teachers assign values according 
to their best judgment. The grade-value 
assigned by these teachers range from the 
fifth grade (V) to the junior year in college 
(XV). All but eleven teachers under- 
estimated the grade value. Only six 
located him in the proper year. The range 
in scores is from 60% to 98%. The mean 
average is 84.89%. It is evident by these 
wide variations that these hundred teachers 
did not know the quality of composition 
that should be written by a high-school 
senior nor did they know the value of the 
composition after it had been written. 


TABLE I 
Table I, showing the grade-value and marks as- 


signed to an English composition by one hundred 
teachers, on the basis of one hundred per cent. 
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ico The table should be read as follows: One 
- teacher estimated this high-school senior, 
to specializing in journalism, as being a child 
in the fifth grade and assigned a mark of 
he 60% to his composition. Two teachers 
estimated that he was in the junior year of 
> college and doing work above the 95% 
e mark. The totals at the bottom show the 


distribution of teachers as per marks given 
by them, and the totals in the column on the 
right give the number of different teachers 
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assigning various grade-values. There is 
a marked correlation between the marks 
and grade-values assigned. That is, on the 
average, the higher the mark the higher the 
grade-value estimated. 


MARKS IN ARITHMETIC 


As an instructor in a course in high-school 
administration at the University of Florida 
during the summer of 1927, the writer, with 
the assistance of the class, performed an 
experiment to illustrate the inability of 
teachers to evaluate test papers in arith- 
metic. The class was practically unani- 
mous in thinking that the range in marks 
assigned to a test paper in arithmetic would 
be much less than in any other subject. So 
five problems were chosen: One in addi- 
tion, one in subtraction, one in multiplica- 
tion, one in division, and one as the com- 
bination of the four operations. The 
problems are as follows: 


1. Helen paid $.25 for a handkerchief, 
$4.75 for a pair of shoes, $.45 for lace, and 
$3.49 for a waist. How much did they 
cost? 


2. Arthur bought a hat and gave in 
payment $10. It he received $734 in 
change, how much did the hat cost? 


3. Find the cost of sending a 15-word 
telegram at 75c for the first ten words and 
5c for each additional word. 


4. A farm of 34334 acres was sold in 
plots of 134 acres each, the price for each 
plot being $75.50. How much was received 
for the farm? 


5. Thecost for providing a two-weeks’ 
outing for 100 girl scouts was $650. Find 
the cost per week for each girl. 


These problems were selected from the 
Florida State adopted textbook, designed 
for the sixth grade. The test was given a 
group of fifth-,sixth- and seventh-grade 
children. By comparison a group of 
teachers selected what they considered a 
typical test paper. By using a mimeoscope 
the handwriting of the boy taking the test 
was transcribed onto a stencil and the 
problems were also copied on the stencil. 
Mimeographed copies of this stencil were 
distributed to 197 teachers in attendance 
at the University. They were asked to 
score the test on the basis of 100% and also 
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to assign the grade value. Table II shows 
the results in scores or marks assigned. 
TABLE II 


Table II, showing the per cent marks of i97 
teachers in scoring an arithmetic test. 

















PER CENT | NO. OF PER CENT NO. OF 
MARKS TEACHERS MARKS TEACHERS 
0-54 6 75-79 27 
55-59 19 80-84 23 
60-64 26 85-89 8 
65-69 38 90-94 3 
70-74 tt 95-100 3 








Range, 24% to 100%. Median, 71.08. Mean, 71.22. 


The range of marks is from 24% to 100%. 
The upper quartile is 82.73% and the lower 
is 64.66%. The median is 71.08% and the 
arithmetic mean is 71.22. Here the 
median and mean almost coincide, which is 
evidence of practically a normal distribu- 
tion. If 197 teachers vary this much on the 
estimation of a single mark of a single indi- 
vidual, especially when they are marking 
papers of such specific content as simple 
problems in arithmetic, what might be the 
conclusions drawn when they deal with such 
indefinite subjects as history, languages, 
and the like? In attempting to evaluate the 
content of this test by stipulating the grade 
in which they would expect such work to be 
done, the range is from the third to the 
eighth grade and the distribution in grades 
is as follows: The test was estimated as 
being the quality of work that might be 
found in the third grade by four teachers; 
forty-one teachers assigned it to the fourth 
grade; ninety-nine teachers to the fifth 
grade; forty-two teachers to the sixth grade; 
three teachers to the seventh grade; and one 
to the eighth; while seven failed to designate 
the grade-value. The boy was actually in 
the seventh grade by school classification, 
and the content of the text is calibrated by 
the State adopted textbook as being of the 
sixth grade level. The pupil “missed” the 
fourth and fifth problems entirely. 

(To be continued) 
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TO SAVE CUMBERLAND FALLS 


The public sentiment in the communities 
in the region of Cumberland Falls which is 
opposed to the power project and in favor 
of preserving the cataract and the area sur- 
rounding it as a State Park, is being rapidly 
crystallized and organized. Several meet- 
ings have been held recently and a com- 
mittee has been appointed constituted of 
men of high character and distinction, and 
public opinion all over the State will be 
aroused by a campaign of education. 


There are efforts being made on the part 
of the power interests to convince the 
people of the State that the building of a 
power plant at Cumberland Falls will not 
only be of great economic advantage to the 
surrounding counties and the whole State, 
but that the flow of water will not be 
interrupted and that the scenic beauty 
of the spot will in no way be marred. 


It is perfectly obvious that the falls and 
the territory surrounding it, if the power 
project is consummated, will belong to the 
Middle West Utilities Company and its 
subsidiaries. It will not be convertible 
intoaState Park. It will not belong to the 
people of Kentucky. The purpose of all 
those who wish to see Cumberland Falls 
developed as a park open for purposes of 
rest and recreation to all the people of this 
and many other states will be defeated. 
Any visitors there in the future would be 
the guests of the power interests and would 
be subject to such regulations as they 
might be pleased to make. 


Moreover, the falls, would, for all time 
to come, be a purely artificial spectacle. 
Such water as might flow over it would be 
by permission of the power company. The 
amount at any given time would depend 
upon the convenience of those in control. 
The impounded waters would be diverted 
through a tunnel 19 feet in diameter cut 
through the rock from a point 3,500 feet 
above the falls to a point some 4,000 feet 
below, where the power house will be 
located. } 


The chief charm of the area around the 
cataract, and its great attraction, is the 
wild and primeval beauty of the hills and 
forests, its remoteness and solitude and 
unbroken silence. All this, by the develop- 


ment of a great power plant in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the falls, would be destroyed. 
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Men and women who seek the healing min- 
istry of nature and her unspoiled loveliness 
and primitive appeal do not want to find 
civilization and commercialism encroaching 
upon such scenes as are unfolded to the eye 
around Cumberland Falls. 


No one would for a moment countenance 
the desecration of Yosemite, or of the Bridal 
Veil Falls, or the Sequoia Park by the 
erection of a power plant or mills or factories 
in those areas set apart forever by the 
people for their use and enjoyment. 


Those who oppose the power project at 
Cumberland Falls realize that those who 
seek a permit for this purpose are interested 
only, or mainly, in the development of 
electrical energy. They are looking at the 
matter solely from the standpoint of 
business, and it is conceded that they may 
honestly believe that it is best for all 
concerned to develop power there rather 
than to convert the area into a place of 
recreation for this and future generations. 

Those who propose to build the dam have 
aright to their opinions. But, on the other 
hand, so have those who, like Senator 
du Pont, believe that Cumberland Falls 
should be preserved as a heritage of all the 
people, a place of rest and healing for the 
bodies and spirits of men. Public senti- 
ment, as a whole, sympathizes with the 
attitude of Senator du Pont who has 
offered to purchase Cumberland Falls at a 
cost of $200,000 as a gift to his native State. 

The power interests would do well to take 
all the other sites which are offered in 
Kentucky, which the people are willing 
to give them, and permit Cumberland Falls 
to remain as it is and to become the pos- 
session of the Commonwealth and all 
generations to,come.—Lexington Leader. 
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Book Reviews 





THE SUNSHINE SCHOOL, By J. 
Mace ANDRESS AND MABEL C. BROGG 
with illustrations, By KoGREN DRAPER 
AND CORNELIA J. Horr; published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1928; 
185 pages. Price $0.72. 


This book is based on the idea that since 
physical and mental health are two of the 
fundamentals of happy and _ successful 
living, the teaching of health, begun in 
some measure in’ the home, should be 
continued in the school. The content and 
teaching methods are based on the work 
being carried on in the schools of Newton, 
Massachusetts. It is beautifully  illus- 
trated and contains valuable content 
material. 


SHORT STORIES OF TODAY, By 
BERTHA EvaNs WARD; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928; 
480 pages. Price $1.16. 


This book is intended to be not merely 
a short-story anthology but a laboratory 
manual for the guidance of students in 
intelligent reading and original composi- 
tion. It offers, for the purpose of study, 
many good stories of recent date selected 
for their literary merit as well as for their 
intrinsic interest, and suggests, in appended 
lists, many others for review, which a 
library may supply. There are suggestions 
for study at the close of each story. Grow- 
ing as it did from actual classroom experi- 
ence, this collection should make a direct 
appeal to students. 


MODERN SOLID GEOMETRY, By 
JoHN R. CLARK AND ARTHUR S. OTIS; 
published by World Book Company, New 
York, 1928; 461 pages. 


This textbook has been planned to meet 
fully the accepted recommendations for 
content and required theorems as estab- 
lished by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements. 


While the book is in accord with the best 
modern practice, it embodies improve- 
ments in method which make for greater 
ease in learning and in teaching. 


Every effort is made to challenge the 
student to do his own thinking and to dis- 
cover for himself, when it is within his 
ability to do so. 


OUR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, By 
Haro_p LyMAN HOLBROOK AND A. LAURA 
McGrecor; published by Allyn & Bacon, 
Chicago, 1928; 211 pages. 


Here is a new departure in making books. 
“Our Junior High School” is a series of 
lessons planned for guidance purposes and 
designed to bring to boys and girls a clearer 
understanding of their daily experience. 
Its content is presented concretely through 
the doings and sayings of pupils in a junior 
high school of the usual type. The situa- 
tions discussed are those which arise 
naturally in the seventh grade, and about 
which boys and girls wish information and 
advice. 


CREATIVE LEARNING anp TEACH- 
ING, By Harry Lioyp MILLER, with an 
introduction By GLENN FRANK; pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1927; 262 pages. 


In his introduction President Frank 
says Mr. Miller does in this book “‘the one 
thing that seems to lie at the heart of 
education—he makes the teaching process 
take its cue from the learning process. Our 
schools have been organized for the benefit 
of teachers instead of the students. Our 
whole teaching technique has followed the 
logical lines of the teachers’ organization 
of the subject-matter in his field. Mr. Miller 
makes the teaching technique follow the 
psychological lines of the students’ intel- 
lectual adventures.’’ This book should be 
read by every classroom teacher. 
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A MANUAL FOR OBSERVATION 
AND METHOD, By R. A. Epwarps, May 
C. HANSEN, VIRGINIA STOREY, Mrs. 
JuLIAN TyNnG, AND Cora K. LEE, all of 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; published, 1928; 
139 pages. 


This manual offers an outline for the 
course in observation and method. It has 
been recognized by best authorities in the 
field of student teaching that the approach 
must be graduated. This manual provides 
that approach. It is carefully prepared 


and well organized. Mr. Edwards and his 
teachers have made a splendid contribution 
to the field of student teaching through the 
preparation and publication of this volume. 


NATURE AND NURTURE PART I, 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON INTEL- 
LIGENCE PART II, THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE UPON ACHIEVEMENT. The 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education; pub- 
lished by the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1928. 


These two volumes have been prepared 
by a committee of eminent psychologists 
serving under the leadership of Dr. Lewis 
M. Terman as Chairman. They are of 
great significance in the advancement of 
scientific education. The National Society 
for the study of education is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of these 
volumes. 


AN INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, By Puitie M. Mo rt; pub- 
a by Ginn & Company, 1926. Price 

1.32. 


This book is arranged as a text for second 
year students in French and is essentially 
an outline grammar, stressing the signifi- 
cant and essential facts. As stated in the 
preface, each lesson includes three parts: 


1. A thorough discussion of one gram- 
matical point. 


2. Twoverbs. 


3. A second grammatical point related 
to the first. The chapter on pronunciation 
is very good, giving the details and a 
resumé of French sounds and their ortho- 
graphy. Thechapter on ‘‘Gender of Nouns 


by Endings” will help to solve a very 
difficult point for most French students. 
Interest could be added by a greater 
variety of exercises, especially those of the 
newer type, instead of using the old type, 
disconnected sentence. No provision is 
made for “free composition’’ but the read- 
ing, which may accompany and supplement 
a book of this type, will probably supply 
this. The lessons on the subjunctive mode 
are very complete and very graphically 
classified. The vocabulary compares 
favorably with the Henmon List as to 
frequency. A thorough study of the verb 
is the dominant characteristic of this book. 


RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVION, By Juttus 
BoRAAS AND GEORGE A. SELKE. Published 
by D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago, 
1926, 260 pages. 


This volume deals with such topics as 
growth of rural schools, outlook in rural 
education, the county superintendency, 
the teacher problem, the administration of 
rural education and other related topics. 
It is concisely written, contains excellent 
material and will prove worth while to any 
person interested in rural education prob- 
lems. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRI- 
TION, By Mary Swartz ROsE; published 
by Macmillan Company, New York, 1927; 
501 pages. 


“The Foundations of Nutrition’’ was pre- 
pared for all those who wish to know the 
basic problems of foods. It is written in a 
language that the layman can understand. 
This information contained in this volume 
will be valuable to any individual or to any 
family group who wish to know the essential 
factors in an adequate diet and the com- 
parative nutritive values of common food 
materials. 


A SECOND BOOK OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, By H. A. TREBLE AnD G. H. 
Va.uins; published by Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York City, 
1926, 95 pages. Price 45 cents. 


This is another collection of lyric poems. 
In organization the Second Book is quite 
like the first one presented by the same 
authors. In content it is wholly different 
and is worth reading. 
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